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= UMOYEIHE “Hills of Pity” (Monti di Pieta) 

gf| were the origin of pawnshops. For 
love of the poor, and to enable strug- 
gling people to obtain small sums of 
money, three Franciscan friars in Flor- 
ence, about three hundred years ago, 
founded these “hills.” 

Father Ludovic de Besse, another of the Cappuccini, at the 
present moment is one of the leaders of the Co-operative _Bank- 
ing movement in France. 

In another place I have written of “Brotherly Banking,” * 
for People’s Banks and Rural Banks are the perfection of fra- 
ternal finance, and are real works of Christian charity. Among 
English-speaking nations these banks have still to make their 
way; but Germany has known them for fifty years; Italy for 
about thirty, and the other European countries for shorter 
terms. Even in Russia co-operative banks ‘“‘turn over” about 
ten million dollars annually. Needless to say that that up-to- 
date nation, Japan, has embarked upon co-operative banking ; 
at any rate Mr. Wolff, in his People’s Banks t—a book which is 
a mine of information on this subject—says that “a disciple of 
Signor Luzzatti has constituted himself the apostle of credit 
co-operation” in Japan, with every prospect of a successful 
propaganda. This pioneer’s name is Heizo Itt6. China also 
has its co-operative money-stores, which have provided the toil- 
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ing peasants with the material on which to expend their pro- 
verbial industry. 

General Tcheng-ki-Tong called these Chinese banks bangues 
mutuelles, when he lectured about them to a Paris audience 
some years ago; and he said that they existed in his country 
from time immemorial ; working wonders, above all, in agricul- 
tural districts—such as his own province of Fo-kien. He de- 
clared that “no small peasant, who wants to carry out some 
structural or agricultural improvement, is ever at a loss for 
money.” All the local savings are deposited in the dangue mu- 
tuelle. The Chinese say: “ The land is the great debtor of the 
nation’’; much as Burke said: ‘‘ The state is ever the debtor 
of the plough”; but Burke meant that the state depends on 
agriculture in the last resort, whereas the Chinese proverb 
means that “the land adsorés all surplus money.” Mr. Wolff 
comments: “A safe debtor, who repays the money lent with 
ample interest!” 

In pursuance of the idea of the brotherliness of the kind of 
banks I advocate, I may mention that societies akin to co-oper- 
ative credit societies are called in Spain Sociedade Familiar— 
family groups; and M. Charles Rayneri, a people’s bank mana- 
ger and a leading French authority on co-operative credit, insists 
that “ The little corporation of each bank should be as careful 
as to new members as is any family. We all have our views as 
to desirable and undesirable relations-in-law! Well, we should 
not be less particular about our fellow-co-operators in a bank.” 

In the outset of an account of these poor men’s banks some 
one nearly always interrupts with the remark: “ We have the 
same thing: benefit clubs! Members save so much per week 
for three-quarters of the year, and share-out at Christmas.” 
But sharing-out is expressly prohibited by the best type of all 
the co-operative banks—Raiffeisen’s Loan Banks. Raiffeisen’s 
banks began by owning nothing, and by borrowing (on the com- 
bined credit of the members) in order to lend! The small pro- 
fits (on business done) are laid aside as the reserve fund of 
the bank. That fund is the only property actually belonging 
to one of these little lending corporations. The profit is made 
by the trifling excess of interest charged on loans over that 
paid for the use of the borrowed money. Thus, when the bank 
borrows at four per cent. it lends at five per cent., or there- 
abouts. If a loss falls upon the bank, it is made good out of 
the reserve. If the reserve be large, it can be used as part 
capital for the bank, and thus an abatement of the rate of in- 
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terest can be achieved—for the reserve need not earn interest 
from the members of the corporation to which it belongs; 
and less capital will be needed from the People’s Bank, or the 
Savings Bank which acts as feeder to the smaller village bank. 
Raiffeisen, in fear of the needy and the greedy, decreed that 
there should be no division of this reserve among the co-oper- 
ators under any circumstances; but that, if disagreements, 
or any other cause, led to the winding up of a bank, the re- 
serve fund should be handed over to another nascent co-opera- 
tive bank in the same place; or failing this, to some public 
institution—a hospital, library, or technical schools. 

There were $10,000 in the reserve of the Flammersfeld Loan 
Bank when it was dissolved, a couple of years ago. That large 
sum had been built up by the fraction of the one per cent. 
profit on the small operations of this bank, doing. business 
among the very poor, after the working expenses were deducted. 

A rural bank has no fine premises. Often the mayor of a 
townlet lends a room in the town hall. In Italy it has hap- 
pened not infrequently that the parish priest has lent the nave 
of his church for the weekly meetings of the lay brotherhood 
that promised to aid souls as much as bodies, though the means 
to these good ends were dollars and cents. 

“ Do you mean savings banks—because /¢hey teach thrift and 
promote sobriety?” a puzzled auditor will ask, when the un- 
familiar talk about co-operative credit has gone on for awhile. 

This guess is wide of the mark. Schulze-Delitzsch first 
founded Credit Associations in Germany in 1851, and these as- 
sociations served as models for People’s Banks, helping the in- 
dustrial and trading classes—classes rich by comparison with 
agricultural tenants and peasant proprietors. In these associa- 
tions encouragement is, indeed, given to saving, and the hum- 
bler rural banks welcome savings and pay interest on them. 
But the prime object of all co-operative banks is not laying-by. 
It is to bring money within the reach of those hitherto out- 
side the radius of credit. ‘The poor remain poor because they 
have no credit ; and they have no credit because they are poor,” 
said a well-known economist. The three friars took the chat- 
tels of their clients in Florence, long ago, and made money 
advances upon these pledges, just as great financiers now ac- 
cept “bankable security” as a preliminary to placing capital 
at the disposal of a rich borrower. With co-operative banking 
societies character is the security; and the recognized object 
of a loan is its utilization in some productive industry. More- 
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over, poor men often have not one cent to lay by. To wait till 
they have accumulated a sum before attempting a profitable 
undertaking would be, in too many cases, to wait for ever. 


THE CATHOLIC BANKS IN ITALY. 

In the New /reland Review, a year ago, Mr. Wolff gave an 
account of Dom Luigi Cerutti’s “Catholic Banks.” Dom Cerutti 
is the parish priest of Gambarare. In 1889 he set about “ work- 
ing for God” (with money), as Raiffeisen described his own 
lendings and borrowings, over forty years earlier. The priest’s 
parish was fearfully poor, although the soil is not bad. Its 
great needs were better stock, good seeds, drainage, and rich 
dressings. Two things, above all, hung like millstones round 
the peasants’ necks: first, the very high rents; second, the 
prevalence of usury. “In the land of the golden orange and 
sweet-scented vine-blossom,” said Dom Cerutti, the alternatives 
before the parishioners were “death by pellagra” (a fearful dis- 
ease that attacks the ill-fed in North Italy), or ‘ emigration 
to America.” Mr. Wolff calls this “another version of Mr. 
John Morley’s Manacles or Manitoba.”” In 1889 the grain crops 
and the wine harvest failed, so that the outlook at Gambarare 
was most dismal. In the following February Dom Cerutti was 
ready to begin co-operative banking, thereby meeting many of 
the difficulties besetting his poor flock. There were twenty- 
six original members of the bank—amongst them two priests 
besides himself. He also enrolled the doctor, the apothecary, 
three peasant proprietors, fifteen agricultural tenants, one arti- 
san, and two laborers. All he asked of members, by way of 
qualification, was a good character. The reverend banker and 
his associates had at first absolutely no money in their cash- 
box; but, happily, a friendly depositor came forward with a 
considerable sum to lodge. A parish priest without private 
means would be probably a poorer man than the village doc- 
tor, who, in Italy, when salaried by the state, is mot “ passing rich 
on forty pounds a year”; that is, one thousand /re, the official 
stipend! The joint liability, however, of these three priests, 
the doctor, and the chosen villagers was considered sufficient 
guarantee to allow of the Venice savings bank lending Gamba- 
rare all the money required, beyond what the early depositor 
furnished, for the thirty-three loans for which the bank’s mem- 
bers applied in the first year. These loans averaged under 300 
fire, and amounted in the aggregate to about 9,250 /4re—say, 
roughly, $1,500. This money was spent chiefly in buying young 
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stock to fatten and poultry, but 1,550 4ve went in farm-work, 
and 1,200 ire were devoted to buying food-stuffs, etc., to stock 
the village shops. Had the Gambaresé waited till they had saved 
enough to buy pigs, calves, and poultry, or stock-in-trade for their 
humble shops, they would have waited their lives through ; for 
their resources hardly sufficed to keep body and soul together. 

That first year the bank lost 20 “re. Though there are no 
regular office expenses (the co-operators doing the work of their 
bank gratuitously and the premises for the weekly meetings 
being lent), still some outlay was inevitable. Ledgers had to 
be bought; a book in which to enter minutes of meetings ; 
passbooks for borrowers, for depositors, etc.; and Venice 
charged at the rate of six per cent. for the capital lent. But 
the balance on the wrong side did not remain there for long. 

At first the Gambarare bank limited its members’ loans to 
$96. Latterly the maximum loan is fixed at $192. Nearly $3,000 
are now lent out annually, and an aggregate of $10,300 was 
lent in the first four years. The time-limit of loans is three 
years, at the outside. The bank had, over a year ago, a re- 
serve fund of $174, and the rules carefully provide that this 
fund must never be shared-out. 

I may, parenthetically, allude to one of the evils of permit- 
ting this sharing-out of the reserve fund. In Switzerland, 
where the practice was not forbidden, members anxious for a 
little cash in hand have often broken up a co-operative bank 
for the sole object of possessing themselves of their quota of 
the reserve. Now, the time when the lives of these banks are 
least secure is in their early days, before their “backbone” (as 
co-operators call the reserve fund) is formed. Hence, those 
members who got up a cabal, broke up their society, and 
divided the bank’s only “ estate””—the reserve—were acting in 
a thoroughly unco-operative spirit, even when they forthwith 
proceeded to start a new bank on the old lines. 

I return to Gambarare: Two years'ago there were one hun- 
dred and fifty members in its bank. No more than seven of 
these could be described as “in fairly easy circumstances.” In 
1893 Mr. Wolff chronicles with pleasure that one loan was 
made “for the purchase of land.” Surely this is a proof of 
the speedy improvement of the condition of a lately famine- 
threatened parish! He gives instances of the beneficent work- 
ings of co-operative credit in this corner of Italy; to wit, the 
case of a man whose rent was 350 “ve in arrear. His only 
assets were two cows. To sell the cows would have been equiv- 
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alent to killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. But the 
landlord would not wait. What could the poor man do? 
Without the bank he would most certainly have been ruined, 
whether he went to the usurers or not. But the bank came to 
his rescue with the rent, and in four months the cows had 
paid back the debt, with the interest upon it, in milk. Here 
is another case: again rent was due. The tenant’s only mar- 
ketable possession was hay, but the month was November and 
hay was selling cheap. The man joined the bank and paid his 
debt with a loan, holding his hay over till spring, by which de- 
lay he sold at an added profit of 200 “Ure. 

Yet another case: a poor woman saw her way to feeding a 
pig if only she could contrive to buy it. A Gambarare Shylock 
offered her the necessary 30 “re at an interest of 2co per cent. 
But she came to her bank and got the money at 6 per cent. 

Thus, one sees the advantage of every man being “his own 
banker.” 

Truly, the axiom, “the losses and gains on every pecuniary 
transaction must exactly balance each other,’’ seems in need 
of some qualification; for, in the first two cases, the tenants 
stood to lose all their worldly goods without their bank’s 
help. With it, the amount of their rents, plus six per cent., 
cleared off their scores. The widow might not have lost her 
all for want of her porker; but she too gained enormously 
by having recourse to the bank. True, the accounts “ exactly 
balance ’”’ on each transaction between bank and members; but 
what an untold benefit it is to the members to have their 
bank to deal with! It means no less than the difference be- 
tween living and starving. 

In 1895 there were “two hundred banks under Dom 
Cerutti’s banner.” They are, as I have said, called ‘Catholic 
Banks,” but they only exact that members shall be “ on con- 
trario alla chiesa Cattolica’’—‘‘not enemies to the Catholic 
Church.” General meetings of the banks are opened with the 
Actiones, and are closed with the Agimus. The bank at Gam- 
barare has brought in its train co-operative insurance; co- 
operative distribution, and a co-operative cheese-factory. Some 
time ago a co-operative wine-press was likely to follow. By 
such a press Raiffeisen doubled the value of grapes in his 
poor Rhenish district. Equally good results might easily 
accrue to Italian wine-growers. 

And what an education for peasants to be concerned in 
co-operative undertakings! They combine, certainly, for their 
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own interest; but the earliest lesson they learn is that they 
must be “each for all, and all for each.” In a bank of the 
approved pattern the members elect a committee, and confide 
the management of all lendings and borrowings to it. They 
elect a council, leaving to this body the overseeing of the 
committee’s work. They may elect, besides, a watch commit- 
tee, to see to the carrying out of the work of their manage- 
ment. In a parish like Gambarare there would probably: be 
seven members, at most, upon the managing committee; five 
members of the council; and two upon the “watch.” The 
management decides on the wisdom of the projects of those 
who ask for loans, as well as on all applications for member- 
ship. If Giovanni asks for capital to start a sugar-cane farm 
on a dry, cold upland, he will certainly be refused a loan, 
however good may be his character for industry and probity. 
If Giuseppe, whose land is good, asks for money to buy seed- 
corn for it, he will almost certainly receive it. The council 
will audit the accounts, and pass in review the general busi- 
ness, having the power to control it. The “watch” will see 
that loans are applied to the purposes for which they are ob- 
tained, and will act the “brother’s keeper” even more zealous- 
ly than committee, council, or ordinary fellow-members. The 
whole business of the bank is open to the inspection of every 
member ; is plainly stated—though perhaps only upon a slate— 
and the statement is hung up within sight of all, after every 
meeting of the little corporation. Even youths and girls, who 
come with their few cents for the savings department, scan the 
balance-sheet attentively, and are keen to know if there are 
new loans. They feel as if they thus learnt on whose fields 
their own so/di were going out to fructify. In a village where 
the co-operative bank only held fortnightly meetings, the peo- 
ple preferred to hold back their small deposits, instead of lodg- 
ing them with the post-office savings bank, and gaining a trifle 
higher interest (a higher rate by one-half per cent., and the 
fraction for the idle fortnight), because their bank was (¢heir 
own, and its capital invested under their eyes. 

Illiterates are, zpso facto, ineligible for the membership of 
these banks, with the gratifying result that Italian grandfathers 
have learnt to read and write, because these accomplishments 
were the necessary preliminaries to using the local bank. 

I may explain, parenthetically, that the reason for allowing 
some loans to run so long as three years is this: agricultural 
works require time to repay themselves. Improvements some- 
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times don’t begin to tell at all till the second year. With very 
poor people it would be positively mischievous to look for 
repayment from other resources than those for which the loan 
has been obtained. If a man must sell his cow to repay the 
loan granted for seeds in spring, he will be poorer, instead of 
richer, for borrowing. No; the loan for seeds must only be 
repaid when the grain-crop can be profitably turned into cash! 


THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL INTEREST. 


When inquirers feel anxious as to the ways in which co- 
operative moneys may be voted, it will be well if they remem- 
ber that the men who ask for loans in a rural bank are busy 
about the very same affairs as the men whom they have 
elected to the management of their bank. All have probably 
been born, and lived most of their days, in the same district. 
They know the very feel of their native clods as they powder 
them between finger and thumb. Observation and tradition 
cover most of the ground in the local life, leaving no room 
for farming surprises. At Gambarare, and other places which 
have their village banks, the whole population is employed 
upon the land, or in purveying for the wants of the agricul- 
turists; therefore every person has an intimate knowledge of 
the business of everybody else, and a bank committee is a 
committee of experts pronouncing upon farming operations in 
connection with attainable capital, or upon local trading con- 
cerns which the parish knows as well as it “knows its own 
pocket.” The committee will not be captiously critical (does 
not every man know his own application may be met, by and 
by, in a like churlish spirit, and does he not live to “do as he 
would be done by”’?), but the committee will be abundantly 
cautious. For are not all the members pledged in every loan? 

It is upon this question of unlimited liability that those who 
are not yet in favor of co-operative banks make their firmest 
stand. But the banks’ advocates, on the other hand, regard 
unlimited liability as the most valuable feature in their system, 
because it is the one which insures a wise caution in every 
step taken by the co-operators. Moreover, it is the sole con- 
dition upon which cheap banking can be accomplished. When 
there are no bills, no mortgages, and no pledges, and where 
character stands for credit, there must be unlimited liability. 
But the feature is, in itself, so valuable that co-operative 
financiers would advocate it as strongly as ever, even if it 
were not a case of Hobson's choice. 
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In Killboylan Bank, an “account of how Killboylan charac- 
ters concerned themselves about co-operative credit,”* I have 
endeavored to put the objections to unlimited liability in 
the strongest manner. There is an appearance of insuperabil- 
ity about these objections which is very engaging to the advo- 
cate who knows that their strength is merely apparent, not 
real. As the characters in a book would not speak naturally 
if they kept always close to the point, my Killboylan folk 
argue somewhat at /arge, and therefore do not readily lend 
themselves to quotation. Perhaps some reader will have the 
curiosity to turn to p. g1 and the following pages of “ Killboy- 
lan”’ in pursuit of this point. 


LIMITED OR UNLIMITED LIABILITY. 


Elsewhere, + following M. Rayneri, I have set forth the 
matter more succinctly. “A superficial glance at the unlimited 
liability of members of rural banks reveals nothing but difficul- 
ties. The first fear is that there must be some immediately 
threatening catastrophe by which the bank-members’ common 
property must all be engulfed. A calm and detailed investiga- 
tion, however, discloses extreme prudence in the ruling of the 
affairs of rural banks. If unlimited liability dowers a bank 
with its borrowing powers, its statutes interpose, at the same 
time, in the interest of safety, at every step in its operations.” 
The members are drawn from a strictly limited area. All live 
under the eyes of the rest. In an Italian village nearly all 
the people are related, counting cousinship to many degrees of 
kinship. The bank decides at the annual general meeting 
what shall be the amount lent out during the year, and what 
shall be the maximum loan to any one member. The bank’s 
money is for the bank’s members, and these are picked men— 
the parish’s flower of probity. The management has power to 
recall loans that are being applied to other than the objects 
for which they were granted. Loans of considerable amount 
are, besides, guaranteed by one surety, or more. 

The committee is naturally chosen from the most business- 
like among the members, and Herr Raiffeisen absolutely dis- 
countenanced committees (or banks) where there were not 
one or two persons rather better furnished with this world’s 
goods than the bulk of the members. The hard-headed and 


the comparatively well-to-do members have a character for 
* Killboylan Bank ; or, Every Man his own Banker. By E.M.Lynch. London, 1896 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 
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sagacity to lose, besides their financial stake in the concern. 
Is it likely that they would vote that loans should be made to 
members of doubtful wisdom, solvency, or honesty? 

“But let us suppose that the bank’s judgment should be at 
fault, or that the borrower, from circumstances quite beyond 
his control, should be unable to repay his loan. What would 
then occur? | First, there would be his surety to fall back 
upon.” Now this is a sufficiently unlikely contingency; for a 
man does not get a next-door neighbor, an uncle, a cousin, to 
pledge his credit for him, unless the would-be borrower is a 
“sound man,” with a sound plan for using the capital. He is 
one of the bank’s elected; therefore presumably a desirable 
borrower, and one known to his intimates for an able, honest 
man. The bank only accepts such sureties as are equally 
reliable. But let us follow M. Rayneri, and put things at their 
very worst. Let us suppose principal and surety utterly 
broken men; there is still the reserve fund to fall back upon. 
But, some one may object, “If the bank is quite new, there 
may be no reserve fund.” Well, even so, there is still hope. 
The bank will continue to exist. It will cost next to nothing 
as to its working expenses, and nothing at all will go in 
dividends, for the simple reason that there are no shares. The 
bank will lay by the small profits on its business. Present 
losses will, in time, be covered by these profits. Meantime, a 
tax will be levied on all the members to make up the deficit. 
If the loan was for 96 dollars—soo “re (a liberal supposition, 
aS maximums go, in newly-established rural banks), and if there 
were but 25 members in the infant corporation (an unusually 
small number), each member would, after all, be liable only in 
the sum of say, for round numbers, $4! In this calculation 
everything has been carefully set down in the very worst 
light, yet unlimited lability works out at something about 
$4; and these $4 are not lost. Members have merely 
to do without them till their bank’s business shall have 
built up a reserve fund equal to their reimbursement. 

Wollemborg said of this principle of unlimited liability: “It 
is the life of these rural corporations, the foundation of them, 
and, at the same time, their controlling force. This principle 
is a constant source of hidden, revivifying influence.” 

But at this point of my argument I feel certain some 
objector will exclaim: ‘These banks may be of use to the 
poorest of the poor, in old and worn-out countries. They are 
not worth a thought among enterprising folk, in a rich land, 
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among the trading classes.’’ Well, I would ask, are there xo 
people in America who, being out of reach of ordinary banks, 
are yet in need of credit? It has been said that to-day, from 
the treasury to the tobacco-shop, credit is “the very currency 
of business.” Those who profit by all the advantages of their 
own banks fail to realize the difficulties of the struggling 
toilers who have to do without banking accommodation. 

Long ago Daniel Defoe wrote upon banking, expressing his 
dissatisfaction that the government did not “fix a maximum 
rate of interest for loans made by chartered banks. They 
were,” he complained, ‘of no assistance to the poor trader, who 
might as well go to the goldsmiths as before.” The needs of 
farmers and “ poor traders ” originated the “cash credit system” 
in Scotland. But the perfect “democratization of credit”’ is 
to be found only in co-operative banks. Of these, however, 
there are two sorts: rural banks, like Dom Cerutti’s Catholic 
banks, and people’s banks, like Schulze-Delitzsch’s credit as- 
sociations in Germany, or the great Banche Popolari in Italy. 


A POPULAR BANK IN MILAN. 


The head office, or parent bank, of the Italian Banche 
Popolari, is housed in a veritable palace at Milan. It has 


about 100 paid clerks, and 140 unpaid helpers. Lately a 
department has been built (upon what used to be a court 
planted with shrubs) where customers, who lodge their securi- 
ties in the bank’s fire-proof safes, may come to clip-off and 
fill-in their coupons in due season. That department, surely, 
speaks plainly of a moneyed membership! Rural banks are for 
those who have zo capital. People’s banks serve the needs of 
classes not so low in the pecuniary scale. 

Two square halls in the bank-buildings are set with chairs, 
benches, and furnished writing-tables, for the convenience of 
members. Lining these halls there are railed-off approaches to 
places like ticket-offices, where money is paid in; drawn out; 
newly made-up bank-books are returned; checks on distant 
banking corporations are issued; credits opened over-sea; bill- 
discounting in all its branches is done; insurances effected, etc., 
etc. “Savings,” and “small savings,” form separate depart- 
ments. The daily turn-over in this bank amounts, roughly 
speaking, to a million dollars, according to the distinguished 
lawyer and co-operator, Felice Mangili, who is secretary of the 
bank’s directorate at Milan. I quote from his treatise on 
people’s banks, prepared for the recent exhibition at Palermo. 
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The last official report of this chief Banca Popolare counts the 
annual operations by Jdz/lions of fire. The bank has been only 
twenty years in existence. It deals with the goods of the 
small capitalist, for the most part, while the rural banks turn 
un-moneyed men into persons with “credit.” Jules Simon 
said: “Le plus grand banquier du monde est celui qui dispose ade 
Lobole du prolétaire’’—“ The world’s greatest banker is he who 
turns over the poor men’s pence”; and Jules Simon’s is a name 
wherewith to conjure in economical questions ! 

And here, in this immense bank, the thing that most struck 
me was the friendliness, the enthusiasm of these people’s 
bankers! Frigidity falls in naturally with finance—that is, with 
la haute finance; but cordiality consorts with co-operative 
credit. The heads fositively glow with pride in their work as 
they expatiate upon the advantages that their form of banking 
extends to the poorer classes; upon the beauties of co-opera- 
tion in money matters; upon whole industries benefited, and 
whole classes raised from the state of hopeless drudgery! If 
the etymologists who turn back the word, enthusiasm, into the 
Greek for God within us be not strictly and literally right in 
their derivation, they seem to have missed the letter only to 
hit the very spirit. In Milan, and elsewhere, the leaders in 
this Credit Movement impress me as men glowing with charity ; 
souls on fire with a happy idea; philanthropists of a burning 
activity; characters that emit a heavenly radiance. Money, 
that seems so often but “filthy lucre”; a thing to soil the 
fingers that touch, and the lips that speak it—money, in their 
hands, and on their tongues, grows holy; for it is an engine 
for moral as much as material progress. In two words, it be- 
comes Righteous Mammon. 
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Fa I. 
OH! what is thy song, summer sea? 
Oh! what is thy song, summer wave ? 
Will my wandering love return to me 


To redeem the pledge he gave? 


II. 


Oh! what is thy tale, winter wind? 
Oh! what is thy tale, winter blast? 
Is my faithful lover so hopelessly blind 

As to go a-sailing past? 


IIT. 


No, no, sang the glittering sea ; 
No, no, shrieked the moaning blast ; 
Thy lover will never return to thee, 
Nor will his ship sail past. 


IV. 


For his gallant barque plunged into the pit 
Of the ocean’s slimy bed; 

And he and his crew as skeletons sit 
In their tomb among the dead. 
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SHAKSPERE AND THE NEW WOMAN. 


But woman, proud woman, 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what she’s most assured— 
Her glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 
—Measure for Measure (slightly altered), act tt. scene 2, 


HIS is an age of progress. Every science, every 
art has attained a pre-eminence undreamt of 
even in the palmy days of the glorious supre- 
macy of Athens—“ Mother of Arts,” and till now 
the unattainable in the most intellectual centres. 

Nothing but the wonderful, the supernatural, can eclipse 
the universal development which makes this century so far 
superior to all preceding ones. But in trying to accomplish 
too much, we may succeed in accomplishing nothing. One phase 
of the progressive movement strikes thinking minds as exceed- 
ingly dubious. We refer to the much-talked-of problem that 
proposes so to ameliorate the condition of woman as to change 
her very nature. It is doubtful progress, because nothing can 
be said to advance, to improve its condition, unless surround- 
ed by the congenial influences that are found only in its own 
sphere. Woman’s sphere is the home circle. All within that 
is progressive, outside of it retrogressive, and especially the 
steps she contemplates taking. For when we consider wifehood 
and motherhood as the spiritualizing elements in her existence, 
and in fact as its very end, there can be no question that that 
state which considers as real emancipation for her an utter de- 
testation and neglect of wedlock; which makes marriage syn- 
onymous not with love but slavery; which regards man as a 
creature placed in the world, not to protect and love her but 
to degrade and enslave her—that state hopelessly retards her 
progress. This is certainly a brief outline of their position, as 
gleaned from the utterances of the most advanced advocates 
of “Woman's Rights.” 

How delightfully interesting! Let. us compare her present 
degree of moral and physical degradation and slavery with the 
exalted position she held in the notoriously neglectful ages 
previous to the seventeenth century. 
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Before the Christian era even Greece, the land of the most 
refined culture, treated her as but a favored slave. Rome, the 
mistress of the world, looked on her, not so much as the mother 
of her warriors as she considered her a mere nurse preparing 
them for their school of action. Instances of intellectual wo- 
men are few indeed; opportunities for attaining to intellectual 
superiority, none at all. Perhaps those who possessed it owed 
it to the precept and example of a cultured father, a second 
Prospero, or to their emulation of a famous husband. 

To Christianity she is indebted for her real emancipation. 
After its divine teachings had been promulgated she began to 
take her real place in society, though for a time only in a com- 
parative degree. Her progress was slow but steady in its advance. 

During the middle ages, when the whole of Europe was 
recovering from the inroads of the barbarians, and when all the 
now powerful dynasties were nursing in their cradles, she re- 
mained a hidden light, seen only in the influence she exerted 
on the founders and rulers of states. 

The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries have 
so exalted and ennobled her that she is now enthroned on a 
pinnacle from which by none but herself can she be dethroned. 
This age particularly has meted out to her more of homage 
and justice and consideration than even the boasted Cays of 
knight-errantry. 

But, like in the fable of the Belly and the Members, she 
now rebels against her most necessary ally, who can no more 
do without her co-operation than she can without his. She is 
perhaps incited to such a rebellion by a few discontented pet- 
ticoated demagogues. She will not listen to the promptings 
of her own pure intelligence, and consequently she is soaring 
aloft on Icarian wings of enthusiasm which, when scorched by 
her own bitter experience, will sink her into a sea of pity and 
contempt. 

We judge the future by the past—the past we know from 
the great geniuses who have handed down its annals. Let us 
peruse the greatest of these geniuses and see if he knew such 
a monstrosity as now confronts us. Shakspere is the poet and 
historian of nature, and of the human heart. These are im- 
mutable. Consequently the women he portrays are not exotics 
culled from the hot-house of his own imagination, but real, 
living personalities, daughters of frail Mother Eve, and stamped 
with Dame Nature’s seal of truth. They walk in our midst to- 
day, existed centuries before he wrote, and will continue to 
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increase and multiply fac-similes of themselves long after the 
‘‘ New-Woman ”’ fad has become a dim recollection. 

By examining his characters, or rather by watching them 
and listening to them as they “strut and fret their hour upon 
the stage,” we will learn that in her own sphere woman is “a 
thing of beauty” and a. “joy for ever,” but that outside of it 
she is a foreign excrescence ugly to behold. 


PART I, 


As the summit of the New Woman’s most laudable ambition 
is the realization of power in all things temporal, in no way 
can we better show the chimerical nature of such ambition than 
by analyzing the queenly characters in Shakspere—who are the 
embodiment of the power ¢hey so ardently covet. Possibly 
this analysis will show us that the very reason for the success 
of his good queens lay in the utter repudiation of “ Mr. New 
Woman’s”’ deautiful theories. 

The most perfect type of a Christian queen is Katharine of 
Aragon, Henry VIII.’s unfortunate wife. To her queenly 
dignity she added a regal purity of soul, admirable for the 
tainted age in which she lived, and unsurpassed even in this 
age of unparalleled virtue and feminine guilelessness. During 
twenty years of unceasing fidelity she gained for Henry a 
prestige he would have otherwise never attained, and for her- 
self the voluntary love and esteem of all her subjects. But he, 
the sensual, has tired of her; his wanton eye has fallen on a 
younger and outwardly a more beautiful woman. So he de- 
clares their marriage invalid, and, encouraged by the sycophants 
about his throne, determines to put her away. During the hu- 
miliating spectacle that was enacted in the presence of the 
whole court she never forgets her womanhood. She upholds 
the justice of her cause with gentleness, firmness, and touching 
eloquence, and, finding it in vain, departs dejectedly from the 
hall. Is it surprising that Henry is forced to attest her worth 
to those around him: 


“Thou art alone, (he says) 
If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 
Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like government, 
Obeying in commanding, and thy parts sovereign and 
Pious else, could find thee out, 
The queen of earthly queens.” 
—Henry VIII., act tt. scene 4. 
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Yet he is, for base purposes, willing to sustain 


“A loss of her 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 
Of her that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with; even of her 
That, when the greatest stroke of fortune falls, 
Will bless the king.”—/did., act it. scene 2. 


Another queen little inferior to Katharine in stability of char- 
acter and beauty of soul is Hermione. Though an excellent 
mother, a loving wife, and a model queen, still, because she 
tried to show kindness and hospitality to her husband’s dearest 
friend, she incurs the anger of his asinine jealousy. Her con- 
duct throughout this severe trial is admirable. The sympathy 
for her and the criticism which it incites against her husband 
show too plainly the exalted purity of her life. When she is 
publicly charged with infidelity by her husband, one of his 
most discerning courtiers thus speaks of her: 


“ Every inch of woman in the world, 
Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh, is false 
If she be.”’ 


Rather than suffer the unending cruelty of her king she 
pretends to have died under the painful accusation, and remains 
in retirement till her husband discovers and bitterly repents 
his injustice. He tells us then with infinite sorrow that she 
was always ‘“‘as tender as infancy and grace.” 

How well her name designates the maternal affection of 
Constance! Her tongue is by no means as gentle as we natur- 
ally look to find in a woman, but how easily such a fault is ex- 
cused in her! The mother’s heart is overwhelmed by the mis- 
fortunes of her beautiful and noble child, Prince Arthur, that 
in her eagerness to right him and wrest the crown unlawfully 
withheld by his uncle John, she is justified in using any legiti- 
mate means. Besides, her opponent is a woman, the Dowager 
Elinor, and we know that woman’s tongue, unfortunately, is her 
only instrument of warfare. The worry and trouble she passed 
through, utterly alone, for Prince Arthur, are certainly the 
strongest possible confirmations of her love for her idolized 
treasure. 

We pass over the weak queens Shakspere presents us, as 
not bearing upon our subject, and in fact as not having a par- 

VOL, LXIV.—1I 
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ticle of the stuff queens are made of. But the three examples 
we next propose to consider should appeal very strongly to the 
sympathies of the disciples of progress. Queen Margaret, Lady 
Macbeth, and the Serpent of Old Nilus are the embodiment of 
strength of character, of queenly rule. In fact, they ruled 
everything but themselves. 

Margaret dons armor, and while her gentle husband is vacil- 
lating between peace and war sets out at the head of her 
loyal forces against the White Rose of York. She is a typical 
New Woman. Ostensibly she does this for her children, but 
she is not so disinterested or of so maternal a nature. Her 
real object is to satisfy her inordinate ambition for power. She 
crowns her perfidy to her husband by her demoniac cruelty. 
Young Prince Rutland is murdered at her command, and when 
his father, York, falls into her power, she is not satisfied ex- 
cept by torturing him to death. And while this diabolical act 
is being done she culminates her cruelty by presenting him, 
to wipe his tear-stained face, with the blood-stained handker- 
chief of his poor murdered son. 


“Proper deformity seems not in the fiend so horrid as in 
woman.” 


What shall we say of that other deautiful type of masculine 
femininity, ambitious Lady Macbeth? Surely every gentle 
reader shrinks with repugnance from the contemplation of such 
an anomaly in nature. Her ambition has effectually soured “ the 
milk of human kindness” in her some-time softened heart. Her 
history is so well known that the rising generation need no résumé 
of the events of her deluded life, and her sad but well-merited end, 
to deter them from even remotely endeavoring to emulate her 
ambitious but short-lived career. Perhaps they will object that 
her life is merely an exception; that the majority of murders 
and crimes in general are perpetrated by men; that it is a 
rare thing to hear of a murderess. Let them nob lay that flat- 
tering unction to their souls. Ambition brutalized Lady Mac- 
beth, and the attainment of their wishes will indirectly brutal- 
ize them. Why are male criminals in the great majority? 
Because they are constantly thrown in contact with the world, 
opposed on all sides by irresistible temptations—a prey to the 
manifold evils that perhaps woman in the serenity of her home- 
life never dreams of. Let her desert this sanctuary in which 
she has heretofore been enshrined, and, from being a thing 
“enskyed and sainted,” it will not demand a great stretch of 
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imagination to picture her an unwilling disciple of Macbeth’s 
queen. 
Cleopatra, considering her intellectual acquirements, is, from 
a Christian view-point, the most ignoble among Shakspere’s 
queens. It is the daughter of Ptolemy Shakspere paints, for 
through the charming mist of poetry and romance the student 
of history will easily recognize the portraiture as one of the most 
authentic of her character. We find her a perfect adventuress, 
a voluptuary. She numbered among her paramours the mighty 
bulwarks of her time. Julius Czsar, Pompey, and Marc 
Antony successively paid her homage. She died by the self- 
inflicted bite of an asp, and bereft of kingdom, friends, honor 
—all she prized in life. 
Beyond doubt she deserved all the homage the greatest 
paid her; for, outwardly like an angel of light, 
“ Her own person beggared all description, 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature.” 
—Antony and Cleopatra, act tt. scene 2. 


Intellectually she was the compeer of Cesar: 


“ Age cannot wither, nor can custom stale, 
Her infinite variety.”—J/oid., act 11. scene 2. 


It is with unceasing regret we review her utterly useless 
though brilliant career. Her great power destroyed the one 
essential to usefulness: virtue, the precious diadem of the soul. 

Thus we have seen pass before us Shakspere’s queenly pa- 
geant. In panoramic characterizations he “penetrates the 
heart of their mystery,” and shows us that Katharine, Hermione, 
and Constance alone are formed of the proper mould because 
they confined themselves to the duties of home government, 
leaving the weightier affairs of the kingdom to the king. The 
rest, for neglecting this precept, become villanous. 

He evidently found in his “thousand-souled” experience 
that beyond the limits of home-life a little power in a woman 
is a very dangerous thing. 


PART II. 


As a most important feature of the dominating fad seems 
to be a feverish yearning to literally don man’s crural appen- 
dages, we will now glance at the characters Shakspere has 
adorned with doublet and hose. These are perfect specimens 
of womanhood. We will immediately see that they wore them 
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only on account of extreme exigency. The very thought of 
donning them suffused their cheeks with the blush of maidenly 
shame. We must also take into consideration that the parts 
of maids were enacted by comely youths; otherwise Shakspere 
most likely would not have subjected his characters to what 
was then considered so painfully delicate. 

Probably the most beautiful creation of Shakspere’s prolific 
genius is the forest of Arden and its inhabitants, who “find 
good in everything,” and among these optimistic spirits heaven- 
ly Rosalind appears like a bright exhalation, in whom 


“Nature presently distilled 
Helen’s cheek, but not her heart, 
Cleopatra’s majesty, 
Atalanta’s better part, 
Sad Lucretia’s modesty. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts 
By heavenly synod was devised 
To have the touches dearest prized.” 
—As You Like It, act ttt. scene 2. 


Though she suffers much—her father’s banishment first and 
then her own—her temperament is so vivacious that we forget 
all her sorrows. She makes life one ray of sunshine. In our 
opinion she is the most delightfully witty person on Shakspere’s 
stage. Every word and motion seem to sparkle with life. So 
exquisitely delicate is her wooing of Orlando that it is impossi- 
ble to find the least cause for reproof. And how modest she 
is! Witness the artless delicacy with which she fears to let 
Orlando see her arrayed in doublet and hose; one of the most 
perfect touches of refined womanly sensitiveness in literature. 
To know such a woman is to love, admire, and emulate her. 
We present her spotless character without commentary. Com- 
parisons are odious. 

Modest Viola is another of his irreproachable maids. She 
is almost without blemish. What her brother says of her we 
realize in all her actions: “She bore a mind that envy could 
not but call fair.” We first see her shipwrecked off the coast 
of Illyria, mourning a twin brother she supposes dead, and 
alone and friendless in the city. She first determines to serve 
the gentle Olivia, who is also mourning a dead brother and 
living the life of a recluse. But when Olivia’s melancholy 
makes this impossible, she decides to enter the service of the 
reigning Duke, Orsino, whose name her father had often 
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mentioned honorably. Here we see how absolute necessity 
compelled her to disguise as a boy. Her brother’s garments 
were at hand and just fitted her, so she made a virtue of 
necessity and donned them. We know how unselfishly she hid 
her own love, “till concealment like a worm i’ the bud fed 
on her damask cheek,” and how she tried to prosper the 
duke’s love for Olivia. In fact she exemplifies the whole 


history of a perfect woman’s life, love, and suffering. 


“In Belmont is a lady. 
And she is fair, and fairer than that word 
Of wondrous virtues. 
Her name is Portia.” 


In this sweet lady we see an accomplished mind, admirable 
wisdom, and humility so amiable that we love to contemplate 
her character. Opulent in estates and endowed with great 
personal beauty and with many virtues, when Bassanio chooses 
the right casket she resigns herself and all her possessions to 
the dear care of her future lord with a most excellent grace, 
and with the ingenuousness of the unschogled girl she terms 
herself. It is only because the dear friend of her husband is 
in sore danger of death that she consents to assume the garb 
of a young lawyer, and with the information her cousin, 
Bellario, sends her, to strive to avert the threatened danger. 

With what consummate tact she conducts the trial! Among 
women in Shakspere she is assuredly the most perfect ex- 
ample of that species of mind denominated by the ancients 
“Versatile ingenium.” It is our opinion that the plan she 
pursued was for the most part her own. Bellario probably gave 
her a general definition of the case in point, but that, we 
think, was all; for he could hardly reveal to her the technical 
flaw by which she circumvented the Jew, because she had little 
or no time to be apprised of it before she set out for Venice ; 
besides, he had no precedent to guide him in his instructions. 

Note how deftly she lea up to the conclusion. Her pure 
Christian character prevented her from overwhelming Shylock 
until she had given him ‘every opportunity to show a merciful 
disposition. But when he had refused thrice, nay, ten times his 
principal, and continued to clamor for his “pound of flesh,” 
then she saw the terrible, cold-blooded vindictiveness of the 
usurer, and, like Jupiter fulminating over Greece, she let fall 
the thunderbolt she had so long withheld. 

Who does not commiserate the sufferings of Imogen, the 
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modern Lucrece? Her lot indeed is most pathetic. Immedi- 
ately after their marriage her husband is exiled, and she is left 
a prey to the designs of a cruel step-dame and the reproaches 
of her uxorious father. Then her husband’s foolish wager with 
Iachimo subjects her to the villany of that unprincipled scoun- 
drel ; and finally when her husband’s cruel message to his servant, 
ordering her death, reaches her, despair and anguish render her 
helpless. To escape from her step-mother, her father, and the 
boorish clout, Cloten, who distresses her with his persistent at- 
tentions, and to approach near her husband, she apparels her- 
self like a youth. Thus we see it is no idle caprice that 
causes her to don man’s envied garb; for she had to journey 
over wild courses, and in those tempestuous times a woman 
was not treated with the degree of chivalry that is now almost 
instinctively accorded. 

In the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” we see that the same 
cause impels Julia to attire herself as a page. She slightly 
suspects Proteus’ inconstancy, and thereupon determines to 
visit him; but she says: 


“ Not like a woman; for I would prevent 
The loose encounter of lascivious men,” 


therefore 
“ Befit me with such weeds 


As may beseem some well-reputed page.” 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona, act tt. scene 7. 


Notwithstanding the moral depravity of those times, what 
excellent examples of admirable virtue do these two women 
(who, no doubt, speak for their whole sex) display! 


PART III. 

“To know a good woman in the serenity of her excellence 
is to stand in the presence of God’s angels. For not even the 
whitest asphodel that grows on the heavenly hill is purer.” Of 
such women Shakspere’s works are an apotheosis. He calls man 
the paragon of animals, but the purity and gentleness and dig- 
nity of character with which he enhalos his good women make 
them the paragon of men. 

Richard Grant White tells us that Shakspere in no instance 
speaks in a complimentary manner of women in general or ab- 
stractly ; but can there be a higher encomium on all that we 
associate of beautiful, virtuous, and amiable in her than the 
perfect types he has delineated? 

Such a woman is Cordelia, the loving though unsophisticated 
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daughter of Lear. She is one of Shakspere’s best-drawn char- 
acters, for he lavishes upon her every virtue—especially filial 
love and conjugal fidelity. When her charming sisters asseverate 
their love for Lear with swelling hyperboles, she is too sincere 
in hers to attempt outwording them. “I am sure my love’s 
more richer than my tongue.” Her affection immeasurably ex- 
ceeds what their selfish natures ever could bestow; still she 
cannot with truth call it of that “beyond beyond” to which 
they swear. For she says: 


“ Haply, when I wed, 
That lord whose hand shall take my plight shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty.” 
—Lear, act 1. scene 1. 


It is useless to enumerate the perfidious conduct of Goneril 
and Regan, for the whole reading world is too familiar with 
their demoniac treatment of their poor old father, and their in- 
fidelity to their husbands. 

This is again a refutation of the fallacy that women with 
extreme power remain the same lovable creatures with which 
we naturally connect the mention of their sex. 

Cordelia, however, strives to repair the distresses wrought 
in her “ child-changed father” by his “ dog-hearted daughters.”’ 
Her failure and sad end we lament, but her pure Christian life 
is an example to all good women. 

Calpurnia and Brutus’ Portia, Jessica and Virgilia, Celia, 
Hero, Bianca, and Silvia are all characters whose names alone 
suffice to extol the womanly dignity of their lives. No carping 
criticism can find fault with the gentle elements that combined 
to make them perfect in their-respective states of wifehood 
and motherhood. Would that all Mother Eve’s daughters 
merited the fame that attaches to these gentle personages. 

Desdemona, a gem of Shakspere’s creative art, may be 
called a dutiful daughter, though she set the authority of her 
father at naught when she married Othello, for her young life 
was passed in the loving labor of beautifying her father’s home 
—in replacing the gentle influence of her departed mother. 


““Here is my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother showed 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 


Due to the Moor, my lord.” 
—Othello, act t. scene 2. 
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In describing Desdemona Shakspere gives us an ideal de- 
scription of an ideal woman—alas! not as the New Woman 


would have her, but as God created her: 


‘“* A maiden never bold; 
Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Blushed at herself.’’—/dzd., act 1. scene 2. 


We have frequently heard Shakspere’s Beatrice spoken of 
as gentle, wise, and witty, and, in fact, rated among the fore- 
most of his heroines. We cannot see the justice of such an 
encomium. With the exception of a faint ray of sunshine to- 
wards the end, her character is a clouded one. She uses quite 
too frequently and bitterly her tongue, a woman’s most power- 
ful weapon : 


“She speaks poniards, and every word stabs: if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her ; she would infect to the north star.”—Much Ado about Noth- 


ing, act tt. scene I. 


Her talk, or rather chatter, descends at times to positive 
vulgarity. The voice of a woman is a most excellent thing 
when gently modulated and “not stepping o’er the bounds of 
modesty,” but otherwise it is her greatest enemy. Xanthippe 
tried the patience of even long-suffering Socrates; Beatrice, we 
are sorry to say, tries ours. 

In the beautiful characters of Miranda and Perdita a cer- 
tain friend of ours may learn a great lesson. Whatever is 
done naturally is certainly the criterion for all the conditions 
of life. These charming maids pass their lives far from civili-° 
zation, yet they are exemplars for many society-nurtured ladies. 
Both are obedient to their natural protectors, and both display 
an exquisite delicacy in all their actions. 

In contrast with his other heroic characters they are 
purely passive, but their delineation is a triumph to the poet’s 
art. Without any of those external concomitants of place, rank, 
or surroundings connected with his other characters, but with 
the aid of nature alone, he has given us two of the most“ ex- 
quisite ladies” in poem, play, or story. 

Finally we come to the New Woman’s greatest contradic- 
tion, Katharine the Shrew. 

“Young and beauteous” and “brought up as best becomes 
a@ gentlewoman,” she unfortunately is of so headstrong and 
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self-willed a disposition that she cannot bear the least opposi- 
tion to any of her caprices. Petruchio saw the real sterling 
merit of Katharine and felt that she would make an excellent 
wife if her shrewishness were removed. How well he succeeded 
in doing this we fully know. Perhaps the methods he adopted 
will, of necessity, have to come into vogue again among fathers 
and husbands in our advanced period of civilization. 

As a wife Katharine, we certainly’ know, is equal to the 
most perfect among Shakspere’s characters. Her advice to all 
women—wives particularly—is better than the most eloquent 
sermon on the subject. We give it in full, and thus fittingly 
close this essay : 


“ A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And while it is so none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance commits his body 
To painful labor both by sea and land, 
To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
Whilst thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for so great a debt. 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband; 
And when she is froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 
And not obedient to his honest will, 
What is she but a foul contending rebel 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 
I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace, 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies soft and weak and smooth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 
But that our soft conditions (tempers) and our hearts 
Should well agree with our external parts?” 

—Taming of the Shrew, act v. scene 2. 
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TO GLADSTONE. 
BY JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


|HE trance of age o’ercomes thee, 
Chieftain of the clarion tongue! 
On whose notes the nations hung: 
The frosts of time benumb thee, 
While the Moslem’s sword is swung! 


That sword !—ah, well thou know’st, 
Champion of each weaker race! 
What red lines its edge can trace— 
Hell-charts where blooms earth the most, 
Nature’s shame and man’s disgrace. 


Sad Armenia wails her fairest, 
Spared the sword for foulest ends ; 
While her crimsoned robe she rends 

For her bravest and her rarest. 
Candia’s cry to heaven ascends. 


Time was that cry had roused thee, 
Shepherd of the weaklings’ fold ! 
Like to Roland’s blast of old: 

Alas! that age hath drowsed thee, 
And thy noble rage made cold. 


Oh, would that God might lend thee 
Strength anew of voice and frame 
To waken Europe to her blame— 

Ithuriel’s spear might send thee 
To strike this fiend of shame! 
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MONICA. 


BY EASTON SMITH. 


# RED, I am in trouble again,” I remarked to my 
brother, who was lounging lazily in a hammock 
puffing the smoke of a Spanish cigarito up into 
the clear blue New Mexican sky. 

“ What is it this time?” asked Fred. “ Has 
the nurse another attack of nostalgia, induced by a too close 
attention to our cosmopolitan bill of fare? I have observed 
' that all Sarah’s fits of home-sickness have, heretofore, been the 
result of gastric rather than mental disturbance. Or has an- 
other laundress skipped town, taking with her your choicest 
handkerchiefs and leaving, by way of compensation, your last 
week’s wash untouched ?” 

“Oh! Sarah is all right; it is the washer-woman of course. 
They make my life a burden,” I reply, regardless of grammar. 
“Just as soon as I find one who can do the baby’s things at 
all decently she is called to a higher avocation, or her back gets 
too‘ weak for laundry-work,’ or else she leaves town altogether.” 

“Why not try one of the innumerable Sing Foos or Ah 
Lees whose celestial signs are about the only evidences of busi- 
ness one sees in this benighted section of the terrestrial sphere 
—saloons and “ gin-mills,” of course, excepted.” 

“And have all of Robert’s dainty little clothes brought 
home in ribbons? No, I thank you. I had enough of Chinese 
laundry-work the first few weeks I was here; they do very 
well for some things, but for Boy’s clothes—never !” 

“Well, try a Mexican,” suggested my brother as he started 
off for his morning walk, leaving me to settle the domestic pro- 
blem as best I could. We had been in Los Pinos nearly three 
months, having transported thither our Lares and Penates in 
order to escape the rigors of a New England March, for Fred’s 
lungs were delicate, and since the death of his idolized wife; 
eighteen months before, his strength seemed to be gradually 
failing. The inability to interest one’s self in anything of this 
earth which is so apt to follow a-blinding grief, such as death 
alone can cause when he snatches from us all that made life 
worth living, frequently results in a physical languor which, in 
my brother’s case, the doctor feared might prove serious. So 
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he was ordered to New Mexico, the land of poco trempo (by and 
by), as Charles Lummis so aptly calls it; of perpetual sunshine 
and cloudless skies; in the hope that a change of scene as well 
as of climate might help to heal the wounds which Time, that 
over-vaunted physician, had thus far failed to cure. And since 
Robert, his only child, could not be left behind—nor could 
“ Boy,” as we loved to call him, go anywhere without auntie— 
we soon found ourselves, a party of four including Sarah, quiet- 
ly settled in a large-roomed adobe building that looked as if 
it might have been designed by the Aztecs ages ago, but which, 
with the addition of numerous piazzas and a modern brick 
dining-room, made a very desirable caravansary for the dozen 
or more semi-invalids who constituted its permanent boarders. 
I found myself agreeably surprised at the satisfaction with 
which I could contemplate another two months in the little 
Mexico-American village so far removed from the world’s “ mad- 
ding crowd.” Why it was ever called Los Pinos no one knows, 
unless on the principle of so many names which seem given 
solely because of their inaptness; such misnomers occur so 
frequently in this portion of the Occident that one is led to 
believe they are conferred by some humorous individual whose 
sense of irony is stronger than his regard for the “ eternal verities.” 

I had not yet tired of the ever-changing panorama of cow- 
boys and Mexicans, Chinamen and Indians, all so foreign to 
my Yankee eyes, who came and went through the sun-baked 
streets, or lounged about the ill-kept apologies for stores; nor 
of the blinding sunshine, nor the long, weary droughts. It was 
a picturesque, odd-looking place; a typical frontier town, 
where handsome modern residences jostled their humble adobe 
neighbors, and corrals were erected with a reckless disregard 
of propinquity to the dwellings of the most prominent citi- 
zens. No one could call Los Pinos a thriving or promising 
settlement: its boom, if it ever had one, had long folded its 
tent like the Arabs, and as silently stolen away. The views 
were charming, after one got accustomed to the lofty, ragged 
mountains, almost entirely destitute of verdure; in place of the 
ever-changing foliage trees that crown our Eastern hills there 
were here only the shifting shadows from the fleecy, fleeting 
clouds overhead, the different-hued rocks, and tall, white-belled 
yuccas to lend variety to the cliffs and crags of the Sierra Madre. 

I was standing by the window watching a burro come down 
the street followed by its owner, a stout Mexican attired in 
blue overalls and silver-braided sombrero (incongruity is the 
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most striking feature of Mexican apparel). The poor heavily- 
laden beast accepted with passive indifference the blows that 
were every now and again showered upon it. 

“How unfortunate,” I mused, “that the S. P. C. A. should 
confine itself to more civilized communities, where surely its ser- 
vices are not in such constant requisition.” I must confess, 
however, that the iniquities of that particular son of the South 
did not arouse me to a proper state of indignation, for the 
shortcomings of the African race still rankled in my bosom. A 
tap at the door and the entrance of the chamber-maid distracted 
my attention, and I turned to her with a sigh of expectant relief. 

“Well, Martha, have you heard of any one?” 

“There is no one but that girl I told you about the other 
day, mum. Monica is her name, and she is really a very good 
washer, even if she ain’t very good herself.” 

“ That pretty Mexican of whom you spoke to me last month?” 

“Yes’m; she was here yesterday, mum; seemed anxious to 
get your wash. I told her to come again this morning and I 
would ask you about it.” 

“T suppose I had better take her, Martha, much as I dis- 
like coming in contact with a person of her character; but there 
seems to be no alternative.” 

“La, mum!” replied the maid with homely wisdom, “I ex- 
pect you have come in contact with lots of worse women than her 
—only you did not know it. Rich folks can always cover up their 
cussedness, while poor ones just have to bide the consequences.” 

As she left the room I could not help feeling some re- 
morse; surely here was a more Christian spirit than I possessed, 
in spite of superior advantages of education and religion. —In- 
deed, did not my religion teach me to hold out a helping hand 
to those stragglers who had fallen by the wayside? and in- 
stead of so doing I had refused to this one the slight assist- 
ance that lay in my power. Perhaps it was just such Phari- 
sees as I that first drove this poor Magdalen to sin! I was 
working myself up into quite a state of righteous indignation 
—whether it came from my trying to make a virtue of necessity 
or from more spiritual motives I had not time to determine 
before a rather peremptory knock at the door interrupted my 
meditations. I opened it and fell back in astonishment. Mar- 
tha’s description had not prepared me for the rare beauty of 
the girl who stood before me. 

She had the dark, lustrous eyes and long, black lashes that 
characterize her race, the same red lips; but her face was oval, 
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and, instead of the swarthy skin of the average Mexican, hers 
was a Clear, rich olive, while a beautifully shaped mouth and 
small, regular teeth made up an almost perfect face. She was 
tall and slight, though well rounded, and her tiny hands and feet 


“ Showed that there ran in each blue vein, 
Mixed with the humble Aztec strain, 
The nobler vintage of old Spain.” 


A smile of amused self-consciousness, as she noted my ex- 
pression of amazement, proved that she was thoroughly accus- 
tomed to making an impression, and, woman-like, enjoyed it. 

Could this radiant creature, with the eyes of a pet Alder- 
ney and the pose of a Juno, be the girl who had long been 
town-talk for her numerous and questionable love-affairs? She 
had not the appearance of a bold woman, and when she began 
to talk in her childish broken English my heart quite went 
out to her, and I quickly forgot my former prejudices in a de- 
sire to act as her friend. She was well-dressed and apparently 
so far above the menial labor of washing that I hesitated to 
broach the subject; but she had no such false pride, and in a 
very business-like way made a satisfactory bargain. 

After that I saw a great deal of my protég¢ée, as Frank per- 
sisted in calling her. In order to do a little “home missionary 
work,” for I began to feel Monica’s shortcomings weigh upon 
my own conscience, I would try to detain her whenever she 
came for or brought the clothes, and encourage her to talk 
about herself. It was not a difficult task, and after awhile 
she began to come to see me of her own accord; sometimes 
to bring me flowers, but usually her only excuse was to see 
and play with the baby, of whom she seemed passionately fond. 
He fully reciprocated her attachment, and it was a pretty sight 
to see the two playing together on the vine-clad balcony on to 
which our rooms opened, his golden curls mingling with her 
dark ones as she told him stories or showed him picture-books 
while the nurse Sarah, glad to be relieved of her lively charge, 
dozed stealthily in a shady corner of the veranda. 

Robert was such a rollicking, affectionate little chap, friendly 
to every one with whom he came in contact, that, to our fond 
eyes at least, it was small wonder Monica should want to be 
with him. He was the pet of the hotel, and his small favors 
were eagerly coveted by all, from the proprietor down to that 
man-of-all-work who answered to the effective title of bell-boy, 
but who served in numerous and sundry capacities. As the 
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“ Tremont” could not boast of such modern improvements as 
bells, his office in that particular direction was a sinecure. 

“How did you happen to be called Monica?” asked Frank 
one day, coming out on the balcony where we were all sitting. 
“Tt is not an ordinary name, nor one to be found among your 
tutelar saints.” 

“ No, sefior, but my father gave it to me; he was a very 
learned man was my father—could read in many languages and 
speak several. He married beneath him, sefior.”’ 

“Was he a Catholic as well as your mother? 

“Si, sefiora, but he knew a great deal; I dare say if he had 
lived I would be going to church too, but these Mexicans— 
bah!” And Monica’s tone fully indicated the contempt in which 
she held her fellow-countrymen. 

Her non-attendance at the quaint old adobe church since 
her mother’s death-bed had been a source of considerable scan- 
dal to the Catholic members of the community, and of much 
anxiety to the energetic little foreign priest, who was always 
kept in a state of ferment by the unruly members of his hete- 
rogeneous flock. He called to see me one day after Monica had 
been several weeks in my employ and begged me to use my in- 
fluence to bring her back to the fold. It was from him I gleaned 
the story of her life—a very sad one, for the poor girl was with- 
out any family and had few friends among her own countrymen. 

Her father had been a gentleman of good family in the city 
of Mexico, but he left his home in a fit of. political pique and 
never returned. Late in life he married a pretty Mexican girl, 
utterly without education, but who made a good wife to him 
and a loving mother to Monica, their only child. His death, 
which occurred some years previous to the time my story opens, 
was closely followed by that of his wife, and the orphan girl, 
to whose superior birth the fact of her unpopularity was largely 
due, had been left to grow up without guidance or control. 

“TI do not believe half the things these old scandal-mongers 
say about her,” continued the priest; “but she will not go to 
church, and she sets a bad example to the other half-grown 
members of my congregation. It is now over two years since 
she went to her duties, and when I remonstrate with her she 
only shrugs her shoulders and laughs. She is a great cross to 
me, mademoiselle,” said the poor father with a sigh that came 
from his heart. I promised to do my best, but met with slight 
encouragement, for Monica evinced considerable skill in avoid- 
ing all conversation that promised to take a religious turn, 


” 
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and her place on the bare, dark-colored benches that served 
as pews in the little church remained vacant. 

And now June had come! Not the riotous, laughing June 
with its perfumes of rose and honeysuckle, its languorous 
zephyrs and cool shading trees; but a dry, parched June, so 
dry that even the hardy wild flowers of the country around 
drooped and withered, and only the prickly cacti and paper- 
like poppies found courage to bloom in any profusion. For 
seven long months not a drop of rain had fallen; now at last 
the wet season was approaching, and its advent, as a conversa- 
tional topic, almost rivalled in interest the latest shooting scrape. 

“Should not be surprised if we had heavy floods this year,” 
said one “old-timer” to me; “there was an uncommon large 
fall of snow last winter in the mountains.” 

“ Are they ever disastrous?” I inquired. 

“Well, they swept away a good part of the town in ’84; 
and year before last a man with his horse and wagon were 
caught in the gulch below Timmer’s and drowned. Man was 
drunk, though, or he could have got away.” 

“Why, that is the place where Robert is so fond of going ; 
there are lots of wild flowers growing around there, and once 
or twice, I believe, he has seen a jack-rabbit.”’ 

“There is not much danger of his getting caught in a flood, 
ma’am, as they usually come down at night; but Timmer’s is 
not a good place for kids; you never know but what a rattler 
may be lurking under the boulders, and I would advise you to 
tell the nurse to choose some other play-ground.” 

This conversation took place on the morning of the tenth 
of June; I will never forget that date, for it ushered in one of 
the worst storms I ever witnessed. All day long the dust had 
been rising in clouds, penetrating the closed doors and windows, 
and suffocating us with its alkaline fineness. At noon distant 
rumbles of thunder were heard; the sky for yards above the 
horizon lost its azure tint and became yellow with the dust 
that entirely hid the surrounding mountains from our view. 
The wind increased—a hot, scorching wind which changed to 
an almost icy coldness as the storm burst upon us. It was of 
short duration, but was gladly hailed as the forerunner of the 
longed-for rainy season. Every day for two weeks we had the 
same heavy showers; then the sky resumed its wonted garb of 
impenetrable blue, the freshened hills put forth new flowers, 
and babbling streams ran through the dusty arroyas, a boon 
indeed to the poor thirsty cattle. 

VOL, LXIV.—I2 
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It was Robert’s third birthday, and we had promised to 
celebrate the occasion by taking him to Timmer’s gulch, his 
favorite rendezvous, which had been interdicted since I was 
warned regarding rattlesnakes. 

The little fellow was jubilant ; with the dignity of his three 
years he felt the glory of manhood fast approaching. But the 
blind goddess, Fate—who, in spite of mythological authority, 
keeps, I have always believed, an open and malignant eye upon 
the doings of mortals here below—changed our plans. 

Fred was obliged to go some miles in the country to inspect 
a newly-discovered mine, and I was helpless from one of those 
sudden and violent attacks of neuralgia to which I had been a 
victim ever since we came to Los Pinos. Strange as it seems, 
one suffers most acutely in a high, dry altitude from all forms 
of neuralgia and rheumatism. 

I hated to disappoint the baby of his trip ; so, after repeated 
injunctions to Sarah, I finally yielded to his entreaties and 
allowed them to go their way rejoicing. The two hours that 
elapsed seemed but a few seconds when Fred’s entrance 
aroused me from the heavy sleep into which I had fallen after 
taking a narcotic to relieve the pain that still racked my poor 
head. I gazed at him in alarm; he was drenched with rain 
and very much excited. 

“Come to the balcony quickly!”’ he exclaimed, holding out a 
gossamer for my protection. “I have just got home in time; 
there is an awful flood coming down from the mountains, and 
I want you to see it. Where is Robert ?”’ 

“Robert? Flood?” I gasped, sinking back on the pillows 
as there arose before my numbed brain visions of my baby 
carried away in the swirling waters of Timmer’s gulch. “O 
Fred! he is lost.” 

“Lost! Who? Where? For God’s sake tell me quickly; 
there is not a moment to spare.” 

But I had already started for the stairs, explaining the 
situation as I went, and madly praying that the nurse might 
have had sufficient warning to secure her precious charge 
before the flood was upon them. The storm had ceased, and 
in the distance we could hear a dull rumbling sound as of the 
rushing of many waters. 

The gulch was about a quarter of a mile below town, 
accessible only by a rough foot-path which required careful 
treading at the best of times, and which was now, owing to 
the rain, almost impassable. On I sped, regardless of the 
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jagged rocks and thorny plants that tore my flesh and held me 
back. Others, catching the alarm from our wild exit, pressed 
on towards Fred, who was far ahead, leaving me to “ fall by 
the wayside,” for my strength was nearly exhausted. 

At last I reached an eminence overlooking the cafion and 
stopped, frozen with horror at the sight below: on one of the 
huge rocks, not yet submerged, stood our darling clapping his 
dimpled hands as the angry waters rushed by, and calling to 
“papa” to “tum see the pretty foam.” A few yards below 
me, on a narrow ledge, were gathered several men, who by 
main force kept Frank from plunging in after his child. Their 
voices floated up to me above the sound of the angry flood. 

“Tt is no use, Mr. Adair; no man living could breast that 
tide. You will not save the boy, and will meet with certain 
death yourself. For God’s sake don’t attempt it; but if you 
believe there is a God, pray to him now that the water may 
spend itself without rising higher.” 

And rough men, who probably had not said a prayer since they 
were innocent children at their mothers’ knee, doffed their hats 
and bowed their heads in humble reverence as Frank sent up a 
fervent petition to the throne of grace. The prayer was answered ! 

Dashing through, or rather drifting with the raging torrent, 
came a sight that caused a cheer to re-echo from the rugged 
crowd on the ledge, and a thrill of hope shot through me, hope- 
less as the situation looked: Monica, on a horse, urging with 
spur and whip the frightened animal towards the rock where 
Robert stood—no longer smiling, for his little heart has caught 
the infection of danger, and his mouth quivers pitifully as he hears 
his father’s voice telling him to be a good boy and not move. 

At first it seemed impossible for Monica to guide the horse 
struggling with the debris that whirled past it; but after some 
fruitless efforts she succeeded, and, with Robert grasped firmly 
in one brown arm, she drew near the bank. Outstretched hands 
received the child, but ere Monica could be lifted to a place of 
safety a loosened boulder fell, striking with crushing force 
both horse and rider. The frightened animal gave a cry of 
agony, a leap; we caught one glimpse of Monica’s white face, 
and then they were carried past us down with the flood! 

An hour later Monica was lying on my bed, her sweet face 
bruised and disfigured, and an ugly gash across her forehead 
where the rock had struck her. All the medical skill that the 
little town afforded had been summoned ; but they gave us scanty 
hope. She might linger until morning, they said; but her 
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recovery was impossible, as she had received fatal internal 
injuries, Poor little Monica, brave in death as she had been in 
life, heard the sentence calmly; she asked for the priest, and, 
after receiving the last sacraments, motioned me to come to her. 

“Do not cry, sefiora; I am not sorry to die. I have been 
such a wicked girl since my mother left me, but now the padre 
says all my sins are washed away; and I saved him—the 
dear little baby that I loved so much! I have tried to be 
better ever since he first toddled into my arms; he made me 
good; so you see if I saved his life, he has perhaps saved my 
soul. Pray for me, sefiora, and do not let ‘ Boy’ forget me.” 

Her voice grew fainter, and beckoning to Frank to bring 
the baby, I lifted him up to give poor Monica the last kiss she 
would ever receive in this world. She smiled, and with that 
smile her soul passed beyond all reach of pain and sorrow, 
across the river of death to that fair land which God has 
promised to all those who love him and keep his commandments. 

With loving hands we arrayed her for the grave as for a 
bridal, and the procession that followed her to the little Catho- 
lic cemetery was the largest funeral cortige ever seen in Los 
Pinos; for Monica’s tragic death had enveloped her with a 
halo of glory in the minds of her warm-hearted, impulsive 
countrymen, and crowned her as a heroine in the eyes of the 
entire community. All her shortcomings were forgotten, her 
sins forgiven by the social Areopagites of Los Pinos. Can we 
doubt that her heavenly Judge would be less merciful ? 

As soon as possible after Monica was buried we said good- 
by to the blue skies and rugged slopes of New Mexico; sum- 
mer was well upon us, and there was now no reason to delay 
our return to the North. Both Frank and I wished to leave 
the scene of the tragedy which had so closely touched our 
own lives. Indeed I could not again trust Robert out of my 
sight; for in spite of the nurse’s repeated and tearful explana- 
tions, I felt that to her carelessness poor Monica’s death was 
largely due. And as we steamed out of the queer, cosmopoli- 
tan town that for four months we had called home, past the 
desolate cemetery with its graves of crumbling clay and its 
neglected lots bordered with stones carelessly heaped together, 
theSsunlight fell in dazzling rays upon a marble cross bearing 
the simple inscription 

MONICA. 
June 20, 1894. 
“ And a little child shall lead them.” 
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BY F. M. EDSELAS. 


F course in our Italian travels Genoa was not to 

be overlooked—the city that gave us our coun- 

try’s discoverer, Columbus. Throned like a 

queen on the historic gulf, its beauty and mag- 

® nificence, as viewed from the sea, render it 
salt the title conferred on it—La Superdia. 

A splendid panorama is indeed presented: the hills, crowd- 
ing one another and sloping in terraces to the blue Mediter- 
ranean, are here and there relieved by lovely gardens and 
groves of olive, orange, and pomegranate, radiant with blossoms 
and fruit even in December, when an occasional light snow 
veils these blushing beauties. Between them tower lofty 
churches and palaces, with hotels and private residences, while 
as a magnificent background to the picture we see lofty 
mountains rising peak upon peak and capped with forts, bat- 
teries, and bastions, veritable sentinels guarding the city. In 
truth its natural defences equal those of Gibraltar, and with 
similar equipments it could easily be rendered as impregnable. 

The energy, thrift, and adventurous spirit of the Genoese 
have admirably fitted them to cope with their rivals and peers 
in every age and among all peoples. As the sea-gate of Italy 
she outranks in commerce all other cities of the peninsula. 
New lines of railways and steamers have added much to her 
well-established prestige. 

A fine harbor, something less than a mile in diameter, 
opens its capacious arms .to vessels of the largest size, and 
though often subject to a heavy swell, caused by south-west 
winds, the captain assured us that it was one of the safest 
along the Mediterranean. So much for this city by the sea 
viewed from a respectful distance, which, as we know, too 
often lends an illusive enchantment to scenes that do not im- 
prove upon closer acquaintance; in fact Genoa gave us more 
than one such disappointment. 

It must have been built, like many other sea-ports, without 
any regular plan. Starting from the coast, the settlers “staked 
their claims” as convenience or necessity required, thus gradu- 
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ally advancing to the more elevated portions. But when or by 
whom settled is not positively known. 

If, however, the Genoese take any pride in their ancient 
lineage it must be fully gratified, since a sort of traditionary 
legend traces the name Genoa to Janus, King of Italy and great- 
grandson of Noe. I was not credulous enough to accept this 
version as a fact, though confirmed. by an inscription in the 
cathedral; it seemed more reasonable to believe that Genoa 
was derived from genu, the Latin for knee, its coast having 
that shape. Still, however doubtful the origin, certain it is 
that the present city is a perfect labyrinth of streets to the 
pilgrim stranger within the ‘gates; few of these are accessible 
to any but foot-passengers and pack-mules. Thus the architec- 
tural beauty of the finest buildings is lost from being hemmed 
in so closely. An added tingling of the heart-strings brings a 
blush of shame and sorrow that so many of those grand old 
palazzos, dating back to the stirring days of the republic, 
should have fallen from their high estate to serve the ignoble 
ends of traffic, as in common hotels, business houses, etc. 

Some of them recall the eventful days of 1528, when that 
noble-hearted patriot, Andrea Doria, like another Washington, 
freed his countrymen from foreign oppressors, giving them the 
citizenship of a republic. Two are still preserved in something 
of their ancient splendor—the Palazzo Ducale, once the resi- 
dence of the doges, now used as a senate house; the other, 
the Palazzo Doria, formerly occupied by the great president 
during his official term, both worthy of the high purpose they 
once served. 

Not so, however, the home of Columbus on the Borgo 
Lanajoli, a narrow, ill-kept street—so narrow indeed that the 
houses tower up six times higher than its width, and with its 
steep ascent can only be traversed by foot or hand-carts. This, 
the home of the great discoverer’s boyhood, is well assured; 
but that of his birth remains still uncertain, many of the coast 
villages claiming the honor, as also the neighboring Corsica, 
already so famed. 

The Columbus house, now belonging to the state, is unoc- 
cupied, and so closely boarded up that it can only be entered 
by scaling-ladders: we did not avail ourselves of this method, 
time and ability being wanting; but the dilapidated appear- 
ance of the exterior reflected little credit upon the beneficiar- 
ies of him who gave a new world to the old. Lingering at 
the portal, we fancied the boy-adventurer looking from an 
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upper window across the broad sea, linked to the still broader 
one beyond; and, as he studied map and globe, even then 
framed the plan and purpose to be so gloriously consummated 
in after years. But we could not tarry, and so hastened from 
the narrow alley out into more spacious parts of the city; here 
palaces of historic or artistic interest won our admiration by 
their beauty of design, so massive in conception, yet always 
with that marvellous delicacy in completion which superior 
genius ever stamps upon its work. 

Lofty marble columns enclosing superb corridors often led 
the way to galleries of paintings—real treasures and master- 
pieces of art. Delicately carved marble statuary also held an 
honored place there, so realistic that touch alone could at 
times convince us that life was wanting. 

With these were bits of ancient sculpture, rescued by the 
archeologist from their long-buried tombs; and though dis- 
figured by time and the spoiler’s hand, yet they still and will 
ever win and hold the admiration of the world; the intense, 
essential beauty marking each delicate curve and outline of the 
shattered marble lingers still—glorifying, dare we say, almost 
beatifying it. 

Time, as with most travellers, being a limited quantity, we 
had mapped our route accordingly, giving less to Genoa than 
to other cities that we thought of more, though some proved 
to be of less importance than La Superbia. 

Having, then, paid our homage to the most attractive por- 
tions of this quaint old town, we were ready to book our names 
for the evening steamer en route for southern Italy. 

“That will not do,” said a more experienced tourist of our 
party; “you have not yet visited the Campo Santo, and surely 
no one has really seen Genoa if that is left out.” 

“ And what may that be?” I asked. 

“The Holy Field, or cemetery; and I am sure that your 
country, great though it be, is yet far too prosaic to carry art 
and imagination to the extent you will see it exemplified at 
the Campo Santo.” 

Enough: we were not registered for that day’s steamer, but 
instead turned our steps toward the beautiful cemetery of 
Genoa. The day cool, clear, and delightful; the guide, well 
primed for the occasion, with a soft liquid Italian accent to 
his broken English, pointed out objects of interest as we 
walked or drove through the narrow, crowded streets with open 
shops on either side, where we stopped now and then to make 
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purchases of something rare or beautiful, unique or useful, so 
temptingly displayed. Long would we have lingered amidst 
these attractions, but with a regretful au revoir were compelled 
to hasten on to far different scenes, leading us from the busy 
haunts of men. 

“There it is,” exclaimed our tourist friend, pointing to a 
slightly elevat- 
ed enclosure— 
“the veritable 
Campo Santo! 
Isn’t it more 
than beauti- 
ful even from 
here?” 

“Yes, yes!” 
was the joyous 
verdict. 

“Wait till 
we are within ; 
then—” 

“But you 
don’t really 
mean to say 
this is a ceme- 
tery?” 

“In fact it 
is that and no- 
thing else.” 

“Why it 
looks more like 
an art-gallery 
surrounding a 
lovely garden 
than a dismal 

° » THE HOUSES TOWER UP SIX TIMES HIGHER THAN THE WIDTH 
burial place,” I OF THE STREET. 
continued ; and 
such indeed it proved as, coming still nearer, we found the open 
galleries to be formed of magnificent white marble monuments, 
while the sunny, verdant hills, like so many faithful guardians, 
kept watch and ward over these abodes of peaceful rest. But 
this was as the mere setting of a precious jewel to one of the 
most charming spots it has been my good fortune to behold. 
For in addition were lovely, fragrant flowers, shady trees with 
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wreaths of green and immortelles twined together, through 
which could be seen the wonderful statuary; arched ‘by 
heaven’s blue dome, the whole scene made radiant by Italia’s 
brilliant sunlight, left a picture on memory’s tablet never to 
be effaced. 

Yet the Campo Santo’s attractions were still but half re- 
vealed; those we had seen could be easily pictured to the 
mind. Not so readily the monuments and memorial statuary. 
Were it not for the garlands and silken sashes, swinging lamps 
and inscriptions, one would say at once, this must be a 
gallery of sculpture; indeed there was suggestion of little 
else. 

Still more, in the statues themselves imagination had no 
part; all was so true to nature, vivid and life-like. One of 
these monuments, so marvellous, represents a family gathered 
around the death-bed of a loved and loving father. From the 
sculptor’s genius has been chiselled, not merely a couch in dull, 
cold marble ; no, we see before us the exact counterpart of real 
bed, drapery, ornaments and all; again we cannot be satisfied 
until, by touch, the counterfeit is revealed, perfect in every- 
thing except reality. 

There is the bereaved wife supported by one of her daugh- 
ters, both kneeling at the bedside. The aged mother, sitting 
in an easy-chair, her eyes raised to heaven, seems pouring forth 
the prayer of grief and supplication so fervently that we feel 
her lips must move. On the opposite side of the bed stands 
the son consoling his sister; while one holds a blessed candle 
in his father’s trembling hands, the other presents a crucifix, 
thus animating faith and love by the image of his dying 
Saviour. The whole scene—a marvellous triumph of genius and 
art; or better still, religion—there finds its Consummatum est: 
truly the “ Last Farewell” created in marble, as if nature and 
art had met as rivals; and yet all so real and lifelike that 
the originals in that group of mourners might be easily recog- 
nized by passers-by on the street. 

Near by is the figure of a little girl, carved on a marble 
column, looking as if she had carelessly dropped down to enjoy 
the beautiful flowers with which her lap is filled; so full of 
pure delight is her innocent face, that you involuntarily pause 
listening for the merry laugh just ready to break forth, and 
feeling sure she will at once step out to share with you those 
lovely blossoms. 

Under another archway a beloved husband and wife. lie 
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buried. They are represented above the tomb, clasping hands 
and sitting as of yore in their arm-chairs. 

A little further on a widowed mother appears standing on 
the steps of a tomb, while she holds up her little one as if 
ready to kiss his dead papa. The same mutual love and 
tenderness of parent and child the world over through all ages, 
linking life with death, were symbolized with infinite pathos by 
these 7a memoriams, as we passed them one by one. 

The door of another vault appears half open; within lies a 
dead husband, while the sorrowing wife is nepetegnted knocking 
at the door and waiting for the response, “Come in.’ 

Thus we went on, noting one by one the unique and ex- 
quisite beauty of these memorials of undying, devoted love, 
seeming to echo the chaire, or “ Hail’ and “ Farewell,” so 
often seen on Grecian burial tablets. All were so touching in 
this strange mystery of death, so full of human experience, as 
we recalled our loved ones gone before; verily it is these 
touches of nature that “ make the whole world kin.” 

These veritable master-pieces, for such in truth they were, 
may be numbered by the hundreds. The figures always appear 
in modern costume and ordinary dress, the minutest details 
being brought out to perfection. We saw this specially marked 
in one piece of sculpture over the tomb of an Italian lady. 
She had just breathed her last; the angel messenger is ready 
to bear her away. As represented just leaving the bed, she 
takes the angel’s hand, who points upward to the heavenly 
home awaiting her. Involuntarily we pause for the end of the 
beautiful scene, but it comes not save in our imagination. 

And so past the many and marvellously varied figures of 
the Campo Santo we regretfully wend our way. Genius had 
indeed left touches of exquisite skill and classic beauty every- 
where; we lingered, held by its magic charm. Immortality 
seems there embodied, so that, with faith and love intensified 
as never before, we could only utter the joyful, Credo in resur- 
rectionem mortuorum. 

Yet, while filled with admiration at the wonders wrought by 
the sculptor’s chisel, our general impressions were not altogether 
pleasing. One cannot deny the charms of ideals at once 
memorable and breathing an exquisite beauty almost divine; 
truly miracles in marble have those sculptors wrought in the 
marvellous figures of the Campo Santo; yet, with our un- 
measured delight in them as works of art, the grand sublimity 
of death seemed wanting where all was so real and life-like— 
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an impression doubtless formed by habit and association. Hence 
with genuine pleasure we turned to more lowly graves, marked 
by a simple cross, on which a few immortelles or fresh violets 
appealed more tenderly to our loving sympathy than the 
grander memorials which had first attracted us thither. 

“This seems more like our own cemeteries,” said one of 
our party as we paused before one and another of these 
humble mounds, recalling our own beloved dead; “but why do 
they call this ‘The Campo Santo?’ Is it a holier spot than 
any other burial-place ?” 

“Not at all,” replied our obliging mentor; “the term has 
been generally applied by Italians to their cemeteries since the 
close of the twelfth century, when Ubaldo, Archbishop of Pisa, 
having failed in one of the crusades against Jerusalem, was 
driven out of Palestine. To atone in a measure for his defeat 
by Saladin, not being able to obtain possession of the Holy 
Land in any other way, he brought home his fifty-three vessels 
laden with earth from the holy places, and deposited it upon a 
spot which was thus consecrated as a burial place for the 
Pisans. The title ‘Campo Santo’ being then first given, has 
thus been generally adopted, as I said, throughout Italy.” 

“ Not a bad idea; but how does the one at Pisa compare 
with this?”’ I asked. 

“ Beautiful as it is, the ancient one ranks first among the 
world’s cemeteries; age and historic association may have had 
something to do with this. But here we are at one of the 
entrance gates, which for us will be an exit.” 

“Yes,” I remarked; “but this street is not the same as that 
which brought us here.” 

“ All the better then,” chimed in a bright lad of our party; 
“we'll have a chance to strike something not on the pro- 
gramme. Say, what’s this big building?” turning to our guide. 

“Just the very place you’d like to visit: a museum of rare 
and wonderful things; many of them treasures and relics 
hidden away for centuries until the Columbian year of jubilee, 
when the Genoese brought them forth in honor of the great 
event.” 

And so indeed we found it—a veritable treasure-house. All 
that belonged to the great navigator and his times were there 
before us. With some we had been made familiar at the 
Chicago Fair, but many more were quite new, and all full of 
interest. 

Among these treasures were piles of massive and costly 
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plate, dating back to the palmy days of the Dorian Republic, 
when deft fingers of skilful artists chiselled those matchless 
designs—marvels of genius and art that later artists may in vain 
seek to rival. In the broad, massive contour of vase, cup, and 
urn one could read that grandeur and strength of mind which 
conquered the world to Rome, making her its proud mistress. 
7 But in the delicate, 
wae: fairy-like tracery of 
" SL flower, fruit, or mytho- 
in logical figure the rare 
grace and symmetry 
of Grecian art had 
plainly wrought its 
magical effect. The 
silversmiths of to-day 
may well find object- 
lessons in the museum 
at Genoa—and other 

artists as well. 
: |i As foremost among 
eres | the Crusaders, honor- 
re \ ed by the capture of 
| Jerusalem, and for a 
time in possession of 
Constantinople, the 
Genoese improved to 
the utmost their op- 
portunities for obtain- 
ing relics of the early 
Christians, and other 
priceless historic me- 
mentoes; many of 
these we found care- 
fully preserved from 
the wreck of ages. 
In them, as an open 


icine . book, could be read 
THE COLUMBU JSE NOW BELONGS TO THE STATE. . . 
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and changes wrought by time, as nations rose and fell, having 
lived their brief life, then were swept away 

“By those who in their turn would follow them.” 
Striking comment upon a lesson continually taught, only to be 
as continually forgotten! 
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Many who doubt the authenticity of these relics will in 
the same breath declare as genuine, and almost glorify, the still 
older “finds” of Greece, Rome, and Egypt. Yet can they 
bring stronger proof for this credulity ? 

Much as we desired to linger among these wonders, so unique 
and beautiful, yet, registered as we were for the morning 
steamer, a hurried glance could only be given at the best, and 
then we turned regretfully away, bearing many a picture for 
memory’s gallery to which we could gladly turn in coming 
years. 

Wending our zigzag path to the hotel, we passed the house 
where Daniel O’Connell died, as we learned from an inscrip- 
tion on the wall. Being the headquarters of the American con- 
sulate, we made a brief call upon our country’s representative, 
and were most courteously received. On a distant hill could 
be seen the tomb of Smithson, founder of the Institute at 
Washington bearing his name. Beyond this a cottage was 
pointed out as the residence of Dickens while in Italy. Nearer 
was Byron’s mountain home. Among the more ancient build- 
ings was a gloomy-looking structure, St. George’s Bank, dating 
five hundred years before the Bank of England. 

A curious custom has prevailed for centuries connected 
with this old Bank of Genoa. Citizens of wealth or distinction 
donated money from time to time, which placed in the bank 
at compound interest for stated times, should then be used for 
the public benefit ; in return the beneficiaries erected statues 
to the donors. Patriotism, generosity, or some other motive 
must then have been at a premium, since within three hun- 
dred years just thirty-five such statues were placed in the 
Grand Council Chamber. 

This custom will explain a letter written by Columbus 
from Seville just before sailing on his last voyage, and ad- 
dressed to this same Bank of St. George. In it, after acknowl- 
edging the favors and blessings of God which had crowned his 
ventures, and conscious of the uncertainty of life, the pious 
navigator charges his son, Diego, to donate one-tenth of his 
income each year to the city, that the tax might be lessened 
on corn and wine; so that, whether the sum was great or 
small, his beloved people of Genoa might be assured of his 
good will, and wherever his body should chance to be, his heart 
would still remain with them. 

By a strange paradox, and striking comment as well upon 
the idiosyncrasies of human nature, we found the birthplace of 
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Mazzini honored by a flagstaff, a tablet suitably inscribed, some 
wreaths, and a public library ; while near the bronze equestrian 
statue of the late king, Victor Emmanuel, stands the sculptured 
figure of the republican conspirator, whose ambitious schemes 
were always doomed to immediate failure—of that Mazzini the 
sworn enemy of the very dynasty which has since become the 
central pivot of Italian unity (?). Thus, 


“ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in tllis.” 


The future of this beautiful Mediterranean peninsula is in- 
deed a serious problem, difficult of solution. Complications aris- 
ing from conflicts between church and state, prince and peasant, 
ruler and ruled, cause the looming of many a war-cloud. Venice 
and Turin, Florence and Pisa, once the leaders in commerce, 
arts, or arms, are but mere tombs of their former greatness, 
each little more than a historical remembrance; the promise of 
their future but a shadow of the glorious past. 

Not so with Genoa, Italia’s city above and apart from all 
the rest. She holds within herself strong, sturdy, and perma- 
nent elements of greatness, proof against the disasters brought 
about by war, change of dynasty, or any other effect of human 
fickleness. Her magnificent harbor, Italy’s marble gate to the 
world’s imperial sea, smoking with steamers from the far Orient 
by way of the great canal, and from the Occident as well; 
where merchants meet daily as neighbors from earth’s utmost 
bounds, making Genoa their great commercial rendezvous—all 
this and much more prove that now and in the proximate 
future it will stand foremost among the representative cities 
of the world. 














ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


BY REV. H. (G. GANSS. 


*T was in the year 1840 that a boy prodigy, a 
& pianist, eleven years of age, made his appearance 
before the critical and pedantic musicians of 
Leipzig. His strange personality, and more yet 
his astonishing performance, caused more than a 
ripple of excitement in the tranquil placidity of that staid old 
academic town. The impression was then prevalent that such 
meteoric apparitions had seen their day in Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Liszt. The juvenile phenomena were so numerous at that 
period, the most confident hopes centred in them so illusory, 
the most sanguine anticipations so deceptive, that our German 
spectacled pedagogues, by a peculiar mode of ratiocination 
characteristic of the country, had come to the settled conclu- 
sion that these pale little “wonder children” bloomed only in 
a hot-house temperature, and as soon as the breath of heaven 
fanned the cheek of the fragile little beings they would, like 
some sensitive plant, wilt and sink into a nameless oblivion or 
into an untimely grave. 
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Not so this last marvel, who not only was to leave his im- 
press on the history of music, but was to shine as the only 
rival of the greatest of all executive virtuosi, whose huge, over- 
shadowing figure at that time alone came between him and 
his public. The whole manifestation was an exasperating para- 
dox and inexplicable phenomenon to these wiseacres as they 
met in their Anei~. Prodigious pinches of snuff, copious 
draughts of beer, and stertorous whiffs of the pipe left them 
still in the same irritating quandary. 

The prim, demure little figure retained all the ease, archness, 
and joyousness of a child, yet welded to this seemingly child- 
like impotence was a gigantic executive facility, that not only 
successfully coped with, but with triumphant recklessness con- 
quered the most difficult compositions of Liszt, Thalberg, Cho- 
pin, and Henselt. In this marvellous execution, pellucid clear- 
ness, flawless technique, and scintillating brilliancy were not 
only prominently brought to view, but with these essential at- 
tributes of the true pianist there was found to coalesce a most 
precocious keenness of perception, depth of feeling, and fierce, 
glowing poetry. It was not so much the astounding technical 
perfection that puzzled our Gewandhaus critics—for this they 
readily concluded was the product of education—but it was the 
soul-stirring passion, the poetic intuition, the strongly marked 
individuality that changed their phlegmatic reticence, first to 
disputatious garrulity, then to helpless obfuscated amazement. 
Moreover, this child was not only a most consummate interpre- 
tative artist, but a most impassioned creative one. The childish 
mind seemed teeming and seething with an unfailing wealth of 
quaint, thrilling, mature ideas, which adjusted and assimilated 
themselves most felicitously, welling from the apparently im- 
mature brain with a homogeneous spontaneity almost inspira- 
tional, 

A CRITICAL PERIOD. 

Would the child develop in years and experience? For 
there seems to be a period in the life of musical genius during 
which the improvement in the skill of the performer does not 
keep pace with the change in his person; a period when one 
is, as Malvolio puts it, “not yet old enough for a man, nor 
young enough for a boy; as a squash is a peascod, or a cod- 
dling before it is an apple.” In this period we expect too sud- 
den a transition and improvement of that which was wonderful 
in the child into that which is astonishing in the man. Ripen- 
ing years seemed only to amplify the scope of his intellectual 
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capacity and poetical susceptibility, and at the same time bring 
his pianistic achievements nearer the apogee of transcendent 
art. Weimar, Breslau, Prague, Berlin were unanimous in speak- 
ing of this young Muscovite as almost superhuman in his mas- 
tery of the piano, as well as in the musical ideas to which he 
gave form and life at the instrument. 


PERSONAL RESEMBLANCE TO BEETHOVEN. 


In his youth another coincidence had a most marked effect 
on some of these enthusiasts, and gave their vaticinations al- 
most the strength of an accomplished fact. It was the strik- 
ing resembJance he bore, both in appearance and manners, to 
the immortal Beethoven, who died two years before the birth 
of our hero, and whose saturnine figure was still a living and 
hallowed memory. The obtrusive similarity was more than 
striking—it was even startling, especially in connection with the 
piano. There was that huge, leonine head ;" the broad but com- 
paratively low forehead; the dark, dreamy, flashing. eyes; the 
beetling eyebrows; the ill-formed, flattish nose; the firm, 
clenched, smileless mouth; the stiff mass of shaggy hair, all on 
end; the dark, sallow complexion. His manners likewise recalled 
Beethoven, especially that unconscious brusqueness, a mixture 
of bashfulness and pride, a blunt modesty coupled with a surly 
dignity. The whole personality, without being handsome, gave 
the idea of superior power. Like his prototype,-he was an illus- 
trious example of pure, unworldly genius, of true artistic intel- 
ligence, of ideally perfect manhood. : 

“ His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: This was a man!” 

Such was Anton Rubinstein! 

Was the “wonder child” to develop into a mediocre pianist 
and then be swept away in that maelstrom of disappointed 
hopes that engulfed so many hopeful prodigies before, or would 
he by successive steps ascend the gradus ad Parnassum to dwell 
with the Immortals? Was the mantle of Beethoven to descend 
upon this youth, the spirit of the great master find its reincar- 
nation in him, consecrating him the prophet of a new musical 
evangel, or was he, like Icarus, to perish in attempting great 
things ? 

RUBINSTEIN’S PARENTAGE. 

Anton Gregor Rubinstein was born at Wechwotinez (Wech- 

wotynetz), near: Jassy, in Moldavia, of Jewish parents, on No- 
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yember 30, 1829. If the laws of heredity can be taken as a 
prognostic and presage of character, talent, or temperament, a 
most auspicious coalition favored Rubinstein. His father, a 
Polish Jew of more than ordinary education and strength of 
character, was married to Kaleria Levenstein, a German Jewess 
of Prussian Silesia, and’ a woman of much native talent, keen 
feminine foresight, and vigorous artistic impulses. This happy 
conjunction of the Germanic and Slavic traits no doubt formed 
the basis of that severe and, at the same time, oriental color- 
ing that surprises us so frequently in his compositions. Taking 
into consideration the socially stunted and intellectually arid 
atmosphere in which the poor Hebrew mother was constrained 
to eke out an existence, and the meagre opportunities of self- 
improvement afforded her down-trodden race, the fact that she 
was the first to detect and foster the incipient genius of the 
boy entitles her to a lofty niche among those historic mothers 
who were the discoverers of genius, the moulders of character, 
and the architects of their children’s destiny and fame. 

At the time of his birth a fierce anti-Semitic persecution 
(of endemic nature in Russia) was raging throughout the 
country. Confiscation, expatriation, or extirpation was the 
battle-cry of the Emperor Nicholas, and it was carried out 
with all the pitiless inhumanity and barbarous savagery for 
which the Romanoffs are so ingloriously conspicuous inchistory. 
To escape the inevitable doom that awaited the recalcitrant (?) 
Jew, Rubinstein’s grandfather assembled all the different 
branches of his family, and to the number of sixty had them 
baptized. Whether baptism effected their Christianization we 
are unable to state or ascertain. It is, however, strongly to be 
suspected that Rubinstein never divested himself of the strong 
Hebraic environments of his childhood, and it is more than a 
mere conjecture that he never openly subscribed to any creed 
or affiliated with any church. 

Existence in the intellect-stagnating, heart-benumbing, and 
soul-chilling atmosphere of a slimy, reeking little Russian 
village, with a sordid, benighted, and slavish peasantry as the 
only companions, was unendurable to a woman of Mme. Rubin- 
stein’s energetic mental calibre. The family removed to 
Moscow, and a most providential move it was to our hero. It 
proved the pivotal point of his career, the birth of his fame. 
His mother had already detected his budding talent for music, 
and being herself an accomplished musician, she soon initiated 
him in the elements of music and the piano. His maternal 
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tutelage, however, was of brief duration, for the curly-headed 
little urchin of six years soon overmatched his preceptress and 
left her momentarily resourceless and discouraged, in a state of 
hopeless’ discomfiture. Fortunately there was a_ philanthropic 
musician in Moscow, who had in the meanwhile become 
interested in this promising child. This interest will perpetuate 
his name to posterity. You may search musical encyclopedias 
and dictionaries for the name of A/exander Villoing, but in 
vain; his name receives not even the briefest mention. Yet he 
was the only teacher Rubinstein ever had. An impecunious 
Mecenas, no doubt, but who more opportunely helpful ? 


THE FERULE IN MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Villoing, though not a virtuoso himself, nor even a pianist 
of more than modest pretension, was one of those old-fashioned, 
exacting, conscientious but inflexible martinets who, under an 
austere and imperturbable exterior, conceal the warm instincts, 
the lofty ideals, and, what is more, the thorough scholarship of 
the true musician. He was not a dabbler in theories or 
methods; inclined neither to the empiric nor yielding to the 
eclectic. His own method, he concluded, was the best; it may 
have been peculiar to himself and the times, but its result at 
all events was most happy. If pupils did not readily submit to 
his iron-clad rules and caustic rhetoric, they were enforced by 
a due admixture of bodily chastisement, with all the nonchalance 
of one imbued with the idea that he held the key of the 
temple of knowledge and knew how and when to use it. 

“T thank the man even in his grave,” said Haydn of his 
Hamburg teacher, “that he made me apply so hard to study, 
even if I did receive more flogging than eating.” * “In those 
days,” writes Rubinstein, “the method of teaching was very 
stern; ferules, punches, and even slaps on the face, were of 
frequent occurrence.” All the same, this musical apprentice- 
ship was of inestimable value to him, and, like Haydn, he let 
no occasion pass by without expressing his enduring indebted- 
ness to his “only teacher, Villoing.” 

The intercourse between teacher and pupil soon assumed 
the relationship of the most friendly intimacy, with the ardent 
reciprocal desire of the latter always trying to please his master 
and the former determined upon securing a due recognition of 
the talents of his pupil. 


* ‘Tf that man had received more flogging from his teacher,” muttered Beethoven in 
thumbing over the score of Rossini’s ‘‘ Barbier,” ‘‘ he might have made a great composer,” 
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FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE. 


His progress was so phenomenally rapid that his teacher 
decided upon a public test, which was made at a charity con- 
cert at Moscow, July 31, 1839, when the child was ten years 
old. The success was unprecedented, and the pressure from 
all sides so strong that Villoing, who had in the meantime, 
with characteristic unselfishness, abandoned cherished prospects 
in life to identify himself with the future of his pupil, deter- 
mined to take his protégé to the then musical Mecca of the 
world, Paris, where there was “but one music, and Cherubini 
its accredited prophet.’”’” Whether or not Cherubini was the un- 
yielding autocrat of the French Conservatoire, as the vitriolic 
fulminations of Berlioz, whom he refused admission, would lead 
us to infer, the exclusion of Liszt and subsequent rejection of 
Rubinstein, whether prompted by a chauvinistic animus or by 
petty jealousy, we will not endeavor to unriddle the enigma. 
It at all events robbed the Conservatoire of two of the great- 
est coryphezi of modern art, who no doubt would have formed 
its crown and glory. 

Not disheartened by this rebuff, at the suggestion of Meyer- 
beer, in 1846, Rubinstein and his brother Nicholas, likewise a 
youthful prodigy, though eclipsed by the more gifted Anton, 
went to Berlin to study composition under Professor Dehn. 
His career after this was that of a travelling and triumphant vir- 
tuoso, a prolific and honored composer; in the former capacity 
especially arousing a frenzied enthusiasm equalled by no pianist 
of his time, and surpassed by Liszt alone. His compositions 
likewise met with a flattering reception and soon made their 
way around the globe, and the name of Rubinstein was rapidly 
becoming a shibboleth in the musical world. 

ART VERSUS LUCRE. 

In 1862 Rubinstein organized the National Conservatory of 
Music at St. Petersburg, and was its head until 1867. 

In 1872 he came to the United States on a concert tour. 
The ovations he received wherever he played are still fresh in 
the memory of music-lovers. Whilst the tour was calculated to 
turn the head of a less strong character than Rubinstein, and 
whilst he was not insensible to the hearty receptions accorded 
him everywhere, and whilst it had the air of piquant novelty 
about it, it was utterly distasteful to him. His rugged simplic- 
ity and sturdy pride revolted at the mercantile valuation 
placed on his services, and the chattel-like method in which he 
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was hustled from place to place. “For a time,” he writes, “I 
was entirely under the control of the manager. May heaven 
preserve us from such slavery! Under these conditions there is 
no chance for art—one grows into an automaton, performing 
mechanical work; no dignity remains to the artist—he is lost. 

It often happened that we gave two or three concerts 
in as many different cities on the same day. The receipts were 
invariably gratifying, but it was all so tedious that I began to 
despise my art.” On this tour he received $40,000 for 215 
concerts. In 1891 and again in 1893 he was offered $125,000 
for fifty concerts. He refused the offer. 

During his last ten years he was threatened with blindness, 
the result of over-application to study and musical composi- 
tion. The catastrophe, appalling as it would seem, absolutely 
closing his career as a composer, would probably have only 
partially affected his influence and powers as a virtuoso, be- 
cause his memory was simply stupendous. In the historical 
recitals he gave his classes at the conservatory he literally 
covered the entire range of piano literature from inchoate 
pianism, as represented by Frescobaldi, Scarlatti, Galuppi, 
Couperin, Hasse, Bach, etc., to the transitional period of Cle- 
menti, Dussek, Hummel, etc., and from it to the achievements 
of modern virtuosity and romanticism, as exemplified in the 
works of Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt, and that wéthout using 
a note—a colossal feat that perhaps only Hans von Biilow 
among all his contemporaries could attempt with any assur- 
ance of success. In late years he occasionally suffered from a 
lapsus memori@, due, however, more to nervous excitability 
than any impairment of his prodigious memory. 

Only one more biographic event we will allude to in this 
discursive little history, and that is his golden jubilee as an 
artist, celebrated November 30, 1889, which partook more of 
the nature of an international /¢¢e, the entire world laying its 
tributes at the feet of the master, than a celebration confined 
to Russia exclusively. In the latter country the festival lasted 
six days. Royalty and aristocracy vied with artistic circles 
and popular enthusiasm in doing honor to the master. 

His unexpected death, after a brief illness of five days, oc- 
curred at two o’clock in the morning, November 20, 1894, at 
his villa Peterhof, near St. Petersburg. 


HIS POWERS AND GENIUS. 


In forming a critical estimate of Rubinstein we have to 
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deal with a dual character, the virtuoso and composer. We 
confine ourselves to the former. 

As a pianist, a technician of transcendent power and a 
poet of perfervid utterance, he will always occupy, next to 
Liszt, the loftiest position in contemporary musical history. 
Perhaps greater difficulties have been conquered, greater 
power, severity, and sonority of tone produced, but few, if any— 
always excepting Liszt, of whom in a measure he was a dis- 
ciple—have approached him, and certainly none gone beyond 
him, in purity of tone, raciness of touch, massiveness of color- 
ing, poesy of expression, and truly cyclonic grandeur of execu- 
tion. His execution was less the result of a desire to display 
prodigious skill than the attempt to express a musical thought. 
This thought, always complete, manifested itself under his 
hands with all the advantage of grace, delicacy, depth, and 
expression. 

Zelter, speaking of the old school of pianists, somewhere 
says that to him Hummel was the summary of piano-playing, 
“for he unites with much meaning and skill what is genuine 
and what is real. You are not aware either of fingers or keys; 
you have music.” Perhaps Rubinstein, measured by this stan- 
dard, was guilty of venial, even mortal transgressions. He 
sometimes treated his instrument rather as an enemy than as a 
friend; bullied it rather than caressed it; overheaped it rather 
with indignities than endearments. His mighty and Titanic 
figure at the piano left the impression that in those flashing 
eyes, these clenched teeth, those fingers of steel, those sledge- 
hammer wrists there was a determination to punish the piano, 
and endeavor to extort the power of an orchestra from that 
which after all is but an unpretending row of keys, hammers, 
and strings. But even here his keen knowledge of musical 
chiar-oscuro saved him from antithetical exaggeration, turgid 
pomposity, climacteric pitfalls, and noisy cacophony. 

HIS METHOD OF EXECUTION. 

Schumann says of Berlioz that he was a virtuoso on the 
orchestra. Rubinstein was a virtuoso on the piano, but in the 
hands of this briarean genius the piano was metamorphosed 
into an orchestra. 

Of course there were aberrational moments when he was 
literally carried away by the furor musicus, when he was a lion 
in the most leonine sense of the word, when he treated the 
composition under hand just as the monarch of the desert, 
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hungry and truculent, treats the unlucky beast that falls to his 
prey: seizes it, shakes it, worries it, tears it, devours it limb 
by limb. Such is said to have been his tragic performance of 
Chopin’s Funeral March, which he interpreted as “night winds 
sweeping over the church-yard graves.” It met with unmea- 
sured condemnation, yet it has never been equalled, nor for 
that even approached. It stands unparalleled. 

Then again he could coax the most soul-searching pathos 
from a Mozart sonata, reveal the magically gleaming images of 
Schubert with a charm ineffable; impart a meaning and poetry 
to Chopin of almost apocalyptic weirdness; could soar to the 
Parnassian heights of modern virtuosity with the swing of the 
stormy petrel or the swoop of the eagle. At such moments 
the piano became a throbbing, thrilling, pulsating, sentient be- 
ing. Liszt says there is a music “which of itself comes to 
us,” and other music “that requires us to go to it.” Rubin- 
stein by sheer force of his individuality and magic mastery of 
his instrument became another Orpheus or Amphion. He 
knocked the feet away from your critical equipoise, toyed and 
tossed you about at pleasure. Your mental vision became 
blurred, your discriminative faculties dazed, the heart ceased 
to throb; but in this cataleptic state the soul, in half-delirious 
intoxication, drank in the most exquisitely ravishing harmonies, 

In his own compositions for the piano—bold and original, 
solemn and imposing, seldom commonplace and never trivial; 
truly imaginative creations full of fire and grandeur; clothed 
at times with an orchestral breadth and pomp of harmony— 
Rubinstein was always found at his best as an executant, and 
invariably roused interest, amazement, and the wildest enthu- 
siasm. His volatile temperament, however, would hardly per- 
mit him to play the same composition twice in the same spirit 
and with the same interpretation. 

Summing up, it may be that in surpassing virtuosity he 
may have been outdone by Liszt; in languorous delicacy by 
Chopin; in fastidious daintiness by Thalberg; in classical aus- 
terity by Biilow; in interpretative versatility by Paderewski— 
but on the whole we find in Anton Rubinstein such a fortui- 
tous or acquired amalgamation of all the essential attributes 
that constitute the modern. pianist, that posterity will unhesitat- 
ingly acclaim him one of the greatest masters of the piano— 
one who must yield to the overtowering colossus, Franz Liszt, 
alone, in the light of whose achievements he was, and no doubt 
will be, measured by the critic and historian of the future. 
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ACROSS COUNTRY. 
BY DOROTHY GRESHAM. 


*HE winter has set in, and Kevin, Nell, and I 
are sitting round the fire discussing the pros- 
pects of to-morrow’s opening “meet” of the 
hounds. Kevin is telling me that “ before the 
Land League days fox-hunting was the national 

amusement of the Irish people. Aristocracy, snobocracy, and 
democracy were one in heart and feeling when with the hounds 
flying across country after Reynard. In these latter days the 
hunt, through many parts of the country, is a poor affair com- 
pared with old times. The bone and sinew of our people— 
the farmers—are conspicuously absent as a protest against rack- 
rent. The old squire stays at home and sulks; to be insulted 
as a trespasser where, as master of the hounds, he had been 
greeted as a hero and a fine old Irish gentleman, is more than 
he can stand, and so he sits at home in his old oak.study and 
nurses his wrongs. The agitation for land reform began, the 
pent-up injuries of years broke forth; the tenants demanded 
reduction, the landlords’ reply added insult to injury. The 
farmers showed their resentment by enforced prohibition of 
hounds and huntsmen from their high-priced acres. War was 
declared, and—well it is all a thing of the past, or very nearly 
so, now, everywhere. Here we are very amicable, I am glad 
to say. Father Tom is a man of peace, and as envoy of the 
tenants he calmed all injured feelings, and made landlord and 
tenant brothers in distress, for there is little doubt that there 
are grievances on both sides.”’ 

First impressions, every one tells us, are lasting, and my 
first Irish hunt is the best remembered and certainly most de- 
lightful in my life. Dungar is in the midst of the wildest scen- 
ery, with glimpses from my bed-room window of lough, ruined 
abbey, and extensive woodlands. Kevin is the idolized though 
rather youthful master of the hounds, and he is anxious that 
my expectations of a Tipperary hunt shall be realized. The sun 
is peeping above the hills, and I am out of bed and in my habit 
in the cold gray of the early November morning. The bay 
of the hounds, the huntsman’s horn, the horses on the gravel 
beneath my windows would awaken the Seven Sleepers, The 
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meet is four miles away, and I hurry down to be in time for the 
start fromthe kennels. In the grand old hall red coats vie with 
one another in splendor. The mingling of pink with the dark 
habits, with a background of ancient oak walls hung with mediz- 
val armor, has a striking effect as I turn an angle of the wide, 
winding staircase on my way to join the throng. 

Nell is looking for me to introduce to all comers, and 
Kevin gives me one of his witty challenges as to what Ameri- 
ca can show to-day on horseback. We sally forth and mount 
before the door. It is my first view of what I privately term 
“wild Irish girls,” and theirs, as I afterwards learn, of a Yan- 
kee. We start down the avenue, with its venerable limes, now 
bare but giving rare bits of water and mountain pictures through 
their naked branches; past the ivy-thatched lodge, through the 
massive iron gates, and on to the road. 

I admire the grace and beauty of those wild Irish girls 
riding on before me; they are so different from my ideas of 
them; they actually speak quite good English! I bring my 
chestnut on a line with theirs, and seeing they are anxious to 
be civil, I give them every chance. I start them on _ hunting, 
and after a little shyness at first their native eloquence shines 
forth, and I am charmed. They are cousins evidently, though 
it is difficult sometimes in Ireland to define relationships. Be- 
tween intermarriages and old friendships of generations the 
Irish are all kinsfolk, it seems to me. Before I know it I am 
captivated ; their bright, frank, girlish freshness is irresistible, 
and we are at Curragraigue Cross Roads long before I wish, 
were I consulted on the matter. I am not, however; and 
worse still, we are no sooner at the “meet” than we part 
rather unceremoniously. 

It is the hour to begin operations, and I have only time to 
catch a flying glance at more fascinating Irish girls, with the 
most wonderful complexions I have ever seen. A delightful com- 
bination of pink and snowy white, roses and peaches; gray-green 
and blue eyes—sparkling, laughing, dancing; stately matrons 
in barouches and pony-carriages, fresh and fair as their daugh- 
ters. Cavaliers, booted and spurred, jovial and jolly. Farmers 
on their stout cobs coming down the hills, boys uncountable on 
foot, all chattering on that one absorbing topic—a find! 

We are off in a canter down a splendid road, by cottage 
and country house, through the village street with its rural 
chapel standing in the trees, the cross gleaming above. A little 
farther down, seated in his porch, the old priest is reading, 
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and he raises his eyes as he hears our clatter. A bright smile 
lights up his worn, kindly face; hats are raised and merry 
glances flash down on him. The old squire pulls up for a tele- 
graphic greeting, and we hear him cry out behind us: “ Bring 
round Billy, and come on with us, Father Tom, and you and 
I will lead the field to-day.” I lose the old father’s reply, but 
it must be witty, for the squire laughs so joyously that we all 
feel merry as he gallops up, still chuckling, and I hear him 
say: ‘I knew I would have one good laugh to-day when I 
saw Father Tom. What a splendid man he is, if only he would 
not bury himself in his books and his people.” As we turn a 
bend in the road I see the old priest with bowed head, and 
we leave him with his plain cottage and his hidden, beautiful life. 

The crowd keeps gathering, the farm lads break from the 
school-room and dodge between the horses, fearing their irate 
parents, riding on in front. The men leave the plough in the 
furrow, and mount bareback, if a saddle is not at hand. It is 
no use for masters, fathers, and wives to object; all authority 
is outraged at the first cry of the hounds. 

And now a great shout goes out: ‘A fox! A fox!” “Tally 
ho!” sounds the horn, and we start across country. Over 
hedges and gates, by headland and furrow, we tear onwards. 
I see the boys on foot take a short cut across the fields, well 
knowing the trail. What splendid fellows they are; what hard 
riding, what dash! Farmer and squire, landlord and tenant, 
are fine specimens of Irish manhood. 

I give an admiring glance at those “matchless men of 
Tipperary ” fast disappearing over a stone wall before us, and 
whip up my chestnut to the front if I can. One must do 
daring deeds with such a field. I see my girlish companions 
of the morning far ahead, and I do my best to come up with 
them. Kevin and Nell will be so scornful of me _ to-night, I 
know, lagging so far behind—I, too, that was supposed to be 
one of the riders in Central Park; now I learn how much I 
have still to know. My nationalism comes to the surface, and 
I fly along; the chestnut does her duty, and I come out with 
the leaders. 

Kevin is riding for life; the “cousins” are fresh as the 
morning, and smile on me as I gallop on now with them neck to 
neck. We are going so fast now I lose sight of everything 
but Reynard. For miles and miles we go over fence after 
fence without a stop; the fox has the best of us I fear, and if 
he is not caught soon he will take to the lake and save him- 
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self for another day. On and on we go; fence after fence is left 
behind, and but a third of the field are with us. The sun will 
soon leave us; I feel collapsed, but dare not give up with 
those plucky girls beside me. We jump a gate, skirt a wood, 
through a farm-yard, out on a road, down a hill and stop. A 
white shimmering sheet of water, shot by crimson, bars our 
way, shut in beyond by the mountains, steep and rugged. 
The sun rests for a moment on their peaks, gives us a wintry 
smile, and disappears. This is what Reynard started for at 
morn; here we lose him at eve! 

A short, low groan from Kevin; a blank, disgusted look 
from the girls; an ardent, loving, wondering gaze at the lovely 
scene from me, and the hunt is over! 

They are too polite to indulge before me in all the fierce 
things they would like to say on that wily fox. Their good 
humor returns immediately, and they try to forget their indig- 
nation and disappointment in teasing me. 

“Well, Uncle Sam ought to be proud of you!”’ cries Kevin; 
“for an American you are an honor to your country, Miss 
Democracy. We did not know you could show anything like 
that over there.” The girls quiz me about the prairies and 
riding on the plains, and I try to be very witty; but of course 
do not shine and scintillate half as brilliantly as I would some 
hours later, when I lie in bed thinking of all the smart things 
I might have said and—did not. We all become very friendly, 
nevertheless, and turn our horses’ heads homewards. Six men 
and four girls are all that remain of the field. With merry 
banter we slowly walk our horses to a country house near, 
and in the old drawing-room around the fire drink tea. 
Though we are not expected, the urn is hissing and the logs 
crackling invitingly, and evidently an Irish hostess is always 
prepared to welcome all weary travellers who love to call. We 
are out again and away, with scarce time to be home for 
dinner, and by starlight we reach Dungar. The open door is 
welcome; Nell’s sweet face more charming still, as she greets 
us lovingly in the bright, pleasant hall. She has been home 
hours since, having driven some friends of hers to the meet, 
and when the fox had the bad taste to go where they could 
not follow, she gave the bays their head and careered to some 
abbey miles from home. She is telling us all about her drive, 
as we mount to our rooms; and I do not leave her long in 
doubt of my delightful hunt with those “ matchless men of Tip- 


perary.” 
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THE FUTURE OF CATHOLICITY IN AMERICA, 
WITH REFERENCE TO MISSION WORK 
TO NON-CATHOLICS. 


REV. A. P. DOYLE, 
Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle, 


fT does not take very much high thinking to con- 
vince one that the Nineteenth Century, with its 
marvellous changes in the political, industrial, and 
social orders, has been an era of preparation for 
the newer and larger revelation of God’s spirit 
to the world. I do not mean that there is going to be any 
new truths revealed, nor that in any sense will there be a fur- 
ther development of Christian doctrine. The old church, through 
the strength of her vital principles, and by the very machinery 
she now possesses, has over and over again subdued men’s 
hearts—has brought whole nations from barbaric darkness to 
Christian light and cultivated the highest spirituality among 
them. By the same methods she has used before she will tri- 
umph again. But undoubtedly there have been times when 
conditions seem more favorable for her work. It is not difficult 
to specify many such eras in Christian history. Religion has 
had its periods of efflorescence as well as of decadence, and be- 
fore every new revival of religious spirit there has been a provi- 
dential ordering of natural as well as supernatural conditions 
which has generated the new life. “Behold, I send my mes- 
senger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before 
thee.” The Nineteenth Century has been the John the Bap- 
tist among the centuries, a precursor of a new spiritual awak- 
ening. 

In our day economic, social, and religious conditions have 
undergone a wonderful change. It is so trite to say so, but 
seldom do we rise to the mountain heights of observation and 
look back in order to mark the contrasts with what. is before 
us. Steam and electricity have set the wheels of progress re- 
volving at a tremendous pace, and every department of. human 
activity has been aroused by them. Changes have been wrought 
in a week now that in the last century a year would scarcely 
have been long enough to bring about. The seventeenth cen- 
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tury had its Thirty Years’ War. The late war between France 
and Germany was begun and practically consummated within 
thirty days, and the changes wrought in the political complex- 
ion of Europe were hardly less profound than those brought 
about by its predecessor of the seventeenth century. 

Activity means change. Such restless activity as is dis- 
played in our modern life means most radical changes. Little 
wonder, then, that every morning we awake unto new cgndi- 
tions, 

In the intellectual order particularly are these activities dis- 
played. What has been, no longer attracts; what is, no lon- 
ger holds; what will be, is looked forward to with eager eye. 
This century has seen one hundred and eighty millions of 
people lifted up from a vassalage in which they were as sheep 
led to the shambles, without any knowledge of their rights, or 
any power to assert them—lifted into the full possession of 
social and political freedom.’ The atmosphere of freedom has 
developed individuality so that no longer are men to be driven 
in herds, and has awakened personal endeavor so that no longer 
do people lie helplessly in dumb despair awaiting the Samaritan 
to lift them up. This same hopeful liberty has bred a healthy 
spirit of discontent with existing conditions, and has. cultivated 
an energetic reaching-out for higher and better social surround- 
ings. In this upward movement the luxuries of one generation 
become the necessities of the next, and demands are generated 
that become as imperious as ever tyrant of old uttered to his 
soulless slaves. 

We may easily drop into the apocalyptic mood, but, as 
Lowell says, “events are apt to show themselves humorously 
careless of the reputation of prophets.” Still, from what has 
been and now is we can easily argue to what will be. It may 
be definitely stated, then, that the trend of all these great move- 
ments is to a more wide-spread intellectuality, a closer brother- 
hood, and consequently a deeper spirituality. There is no 
stronger passion in the human heart than that of religion. 
Very few hearts have ever been without some movements of 
it, and by all odds the largest majority of men have been stirred 
to the highest heroism through its promptings. At no time 
has it ever even seemed to die out; but, like the grass on the 
prairie, though it be burnt over year after year, though it be 
trampled down by the hoofs of myriads of cattle, though it be 
flooded by deluge after deluge, yet the next spring it will crop 
out and cover the landscape with smiling verdure. So religion, 
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even though it be beaten down by revolution and trampled 
under foot by tyrannical law, or smothered by rampant vice, 
still surely and constantly will assert itself. The genius of re- 
ligion with sombre mien sits enthroned in the human heart 
and none can usurp her power, and when every other agency 
has struggled for the mastery and been foiled in the attempt 
she will quietly but surely assert her supremacy. Religion is 
queen, and to her feet will social, political, and physical factors 
bring their triumphs and crave her blessing. 

The upward and onward struggle of humanity for better 
living, greater freedom, and higher existence will only more 
and more develop the religious sentiment in the heart. After 
man has wearied himself in the eager pursuit of pleasure and 
ambition, like a child tired of his toys turns to the gladsome 
smile of his mother’s face, so the child of maturer age will find 
the only satisfying rest for his soul in the sweet spirit of reli- 
gion. Unless all signs fail, we may consequently expect in the 
coming years a new and wonderful revival of the religious spirit. 
After increasing strivings religion comes to sweeten the rest; 
after anxious yearnings religion alone brings contentment; after 
wearying watchings religion gives rest and comfort to perturbed 
hearts. Though no prophet or son of a prophet, but a watcher 
of the ways of men, to predict in the early future a deep reli- 
gious awakening and still not seem extravagant, is but to say 
that certain effects will follow from certain existing causes. 

Already the gray streaks. of this dawning day are visible in 
the east to the watchers on the hill-tops. What else is the dy- 
ing-out of the blatant infidelity of ten or fifteen years ago but 
the scurrying away of the dark clouds of the night? What else 
is the decay of agnosticism, and the return of scientific men 
to religious standards symbolized in the religious death-bed 
of Romanes, but the dissipating of the mists of darkness. 
What else is the wonderful spread of the devotion to the Sa- 
cred Heart, with its hundreds of thousands of adherents, with 
its eager First Friday throngs in every church. in the land, but 
the aurora of this dawning day. In other countries, too, similar 
signs are visible. In France the national vow church is calling 
out a remarkable profession of the national faith; the apostles 
of naturalness no longer command an attentive audience, but 
they who have written of the Christ—the Fouards, the Le Ca- 
muses, the Didons, the Hamons, they are the popular favorites. 
To still further demonstrate that as all roads lead to Rome so 
all the changes in modern conditions lead to this religious 
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awakening. Look outside the church and see what a stirring 
there is among the young people! Their hearts, to be sure, are 
the more susceptible, and consequently the first to feel religious 
influences. But see how mightily they are moved! The organ- 
ization of Christian Endeavor Societies, Epworth Leagues, and 
Brotherhoods of St. Andrew, with their long rolls of member- 
ship running into the millions, is a significant fact; the de- 
mand for such books as Zztus: A Tale of the Christ, which has 
within a very short time achieved the enormous sale of three 
million copies—surely there cannot be brighter signs of the 
awakening of the religious sense than this interest in and love 
for the minute details of our Lord’s life. 

Though these signs of the times are evident elsewhere, it 
is in America that they are the more pronounced, because 
America leads in the race of progress. Here the agencies that 
make for the greatest development are permitted the freest ex- 
ercise untrammelled by rooted tradition or by conservative in- 
stitutions. Here, then, may we expect the earliest and the 
largest growth of this religious revival. It is coming as surely 
as the rising of the morrow’s sun. 

With it come our opportunities. To us who possess the 
treasures of the ages, in view of this religious awakening, Emer- 
son’s oft-repeated dictum, that ‘‘America is but another name 
for opportunity,” takes on a new and tremendous meaning. 
When the warm spring sun thaws the frosts out of the ground 
and softens the ice-bound soil, then is the husbandman’s oppor- 
tunity, and he who desires the harvest dashes aside the lethar- 
gy of sleep, is astir with the gray mists of the dawn, and is at 
it all day long with his ploughing and sowing. If he lets his 
opportunity slip, the same sun that softened his soil will cake 
it into hardened masses. Before the enemy is fully armed and 
entrenched behind fortifications is a general’s opportunity. 
Does he want to conquer, he will preémpt the field and con- 
trol every coign of vantage. Delay invites defeat. 

America ought to be Catholic. By every right, by title of 
discovery, of first occupier, of claims of truth against error, is 
the Catholic seal put on this land. The Holy Mass for a hun- 
dred years was the only Christian service celebrated on the 
Western hemisphere. I believe, moreover, in the providential 
ordering of nations. It is here, if we are true to our trusts, 
that Catholicity is destined to achieve her greatest triumphs— 
triumphs alongside of which the conversion of the Franks or 
any of the northern races will fade into insignificance. God led 
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the chosen people out of the bondage of Egypt across the sea, 
through the trials of the desert, into the Promised Land.. So, 
too, have come into this promised land, across the sea from the 
bondage of the despotism of the old land, whole nations of the 
down-trodden and the poor, who are especially God’s chosen 
people. So, too, will God build them up a great people. 

The existing conditions also are favorable to the progress 
and advancement of the church. Already has it been plainly 
demonstrated that nowhere in the wide world has the church 
increased her membership and enlarged the sphere of her influ- 
ence as here in America. The free air of liberty has been 
peculiarly favorable to. her growth. The separation of church 
and state has removed far from her any overshadowing, and 
consequently blighting, influence coming from the civic order. 
The perfect natural manhood, endowed with the most excellent 
natural virtues of honesty, love of truth; sense of justice, a de- 
sire to do unto others as one would be done by, is a peculiar- 
ly American type. It needs but the touch of the Holy Spirit 
to supernaturalize it. So, too, does the church, by her demo- 
cratic spirit and her marvellous organization and her great 
power with the masses of the people, her restraining authority, 
her inculcation of reverence for established law, commend her- 
self to all thoughtful Americans. 

The decay. of organized Protestantism and its utter failure 
to satisfy the religious cravings of the people, as is so frequently 
acknowledged these days by its own ministers,.creates a void 
that Catholicity alone can fill. What congeries of conditions 
can possibly create more favorable circumstances under which 
the conversion of America to the truth may be brought about. 

Was there ever a more beautiful field, bending low with rich- 
est harvest, than here in our beloved land? Was there ever in 
the whole history of the church a triumph more sublime than 
the conversion of America? Was ever there a race more worthy 
of the mettle of the missionary spirit that was born on Pente- 
cost, and ever since has not failed to conquer the hearts of the 
nations, than the American people? ‘“ Thrust in thy sickle and 
reap, for the hour has come to reap, for the harvest of the 
earth is ripe” (Apoc. xiv. 15). 

Already has the work been begun in an organized form. I 
take from The Missionary, the official organ of non-Catholic 
mission work, an authoritative statement that will give us a de- 
finite idea how the work stands: 

“A short résumé of the progress of the work will be inter- 
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esting. A few months ago Archbishop Corrigan made a special 
request of the superior of the Paulist Fathers to have some 
one delegated to inaugurate the work in- the Archdiocese of 
New York. Father Elliott was immediately selected for this 
special duty. At the close of the summer a band of mission- 
aries, with Father Elliott, will begin a series of missions in the 
metropolitan diocese. Archbishop Corrigan’s attitude towards 
this new work from the very beginning has been one of ap- 
probation and active encouragement. He warmly commended 
the work to the clergy of the diocese in his address at the 
Synod last fall, asking them at the same time to interest them- 
selves in it and encouraging volunteer action on these lines. 

“During an interview with him, shortly after Easter, he gave 
his express permission to any priest in the diocese of New 
York, with the exception of the officials of the diocese whom 
he could not spare, to devote himself especially to this work; 
and in order to encourage them to do so he guaranteed to any 
pastor who would volunteer for this labor, to hold his parish 
open for a year, appointing an administrator in the meantime; 
and to any curate who would desire to devote himself to this 
special missionary work, for every year that he spent in it a 
gain of two years of seniority in the diocese.” 

Under these very encouraging conditions the work will begin 
in New York in the fall. 

There are presented elsewhere in The Missionary the reports 
of the work that has been done during the last three months. 
The band of missionaries laboring in the Cleveland diocese 
has met with very encouraging results. The Pittsburg band 
is duly organized, has completed a number of successful mis- 
sions, is now settled in its own home, and has the warmest 
sympathy of the priests of the diocese. The missionaries look 
forward to a career of great usefulness during the months to 
come. 

Besides the various organized bands there are a number of 
individual priests laboring, either from their own initiative or 
officially deputed by their bishops to labor in this special field 
of work. 

The most hopeful feature of these missions, besides their un- 
doubted success, is the fact that the work has been taken up 
by the diocesan clergy. This work belongs to the diocesan 
clergy, and no greater misfortune could befall it than to have 
it considered the special work of any one man or group of men. 

The work in some form or other has been going on ir. 
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various parts of the country for years back, but it was mainly 
due to the initiative of apostolic men. There have been mis- 
sionaries remarkable for the number of converts they have 
made. There have been parish churches which have been 
veriest shrines to which the brightest and best come to make 
their professions of faith. But now the work is being inau- 
gurated in a systematic way in the various dioceses and is 
being placed where it really belongs, with the diocesan clergy. 
They are the ordinary workers in the vineyards on whom the 
church depends for her best progress. When in every diocese 
there is one set apart, who is taken from all other respon- 
sibilities and devoted exclusively to giving missions to “the 
sheep who are not of this fold,” and when the other work 
of every other priest has a very large element in it look- 
ing to the conversion of non-Catholics, we may readily appre- 
ciate that the day of the one fold and the one shepherd will 
not be far away. When the devout and intelligent laity, too, 
are filled with the same missionary spirit and make the number 
of converts they have made the mark of the excellence of their 
Catholicity, what a tremendous propelling power there will be 
within the church’s organization! Given five thousand priests, 
fifty per cent. of the number in this country, thoroughly imbued 
with that deep sense of conviction that says “1 am right and I 
can prove it,” taught from the seminary days the best ways of 
addressing the non-Catholic people, eager with the desire of 
making converts, and unite with them a missionary laity, and in 
one generation the doors of the churches will not be wide 
enough to admit the crowd that will come clamoring for 
entrance. 

The reflex action of such missionary work on the Catholics 
themselves cannot be overestimated. It is only when one be- 
gins to make converts that he thoroughly appreciates the bless- 
ings of his own faith. He realizes what a priceless treasure it 
is. He guards it most sacredly, and at all times he is mindful 
to give good example lest, perchance, his own life be a rock 
of scandal to his non-Catholic neighbor. So from every point 
of view that we measure this new movement it bears with it 
the richest blessings. 

In its organized form the work is still young. But several 
important facts have been thoroughly demonstrated. The “ ques- 
tion-box’”’ has shown how lamentably ignorant the immense 
mass of the non-Catholic people are concerning the teachings 
of the church. From the very beginning the Catholic Church 
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has been an important factor in American life, but the great 
majority of the American people are as ignorant of the truths 
of the Catholic Church as they are of “the number of birds in 
the air or the fishes in the sea.” Another point that has been 
demonstrated is the possibility of getting an audience. Non- 
Catholics are anxious to learn. They will come to listen. They 
are ready to approach the investigation of the claims of the 
true religion with the utmost fair-mindedness. They do desire 
to have a religion that will settle the vague uncertainties of 
their minds and will satisfy the deep cravings of their hearts. 
The only other thing that is wanted to bring the American 
people within the bosom of the church is the grace of God 
and the zealous work of the efficient missionary. The former 
we know, through the unfailing promises of Christ, we have with 
us at all times. The latter, too, we are not without. 

“And going up into one of the barks that was Simon’s, he 
desired him to put off a little from the land. And sitting down 
he taught the crowds out of the bark. Now when he had 
ceased to speak, he said to Simon: ‘ Put off into the deep and 
let down your nets for a draught.’ And Simon answering said 
to him: ‘Master, we have toiled all the night, and have taken 
nothing ; but at thy word I will let down the net.’ And when 
they had done this they enclosed a great multitude of fishes, 
and their net was breaking. And they beckoned to their part- 
ners who were in the other bark, that they should come and 
help them. And they came and filled both the barks, so that 
they were almost sinking. When Simon Peter saw this he fell 
down at the feet of Jesus, saying: ‘Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord!’ For amazement had seized him, and 
all who were with him, at the draught of fishes which they had 
taken. Jesus said to Simon: ‘Fear not: from henceforth thou 
shalt catch men.’” A little teaching of the American crowds 
from Peter’s bark—a little letting-down of the nets into the 
deep at the divine bidding, and such a multitude of people will 
be enclosed therein that for very amazement we shall fall down 
on our knees and thank God that in some little way we have 
been chosen to be the instrument of such a great manifesta- 
tion of his power. 
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TWO DAYS AT LA VERNA. 


BY G. S. M. M. 


Bou ask me to tell you something about my two 

if days at La Verna; and it delights me to do so, 

because they were delightful days, “taken out of 

time ” and marked white in the calendar of mem- 

ory. All the more lovingly remembered because 

they followed and preceded long periods of illness, sorrow, and 

anxiety. When one has touched the half century, one has 

very few white days, “ play-days,” and those few are remem- 
bered accordingly. 

One of the great charms, perhaps the greatest charm, of be- 
ing in Italy is, that in no other country in the world can one 
live a dual life so well as here. We walk about in the Present, 
but often we almost actually live in the Past. Buildings cen- 
turies old look as young as though they were creations of yes- 
terday. The names of streets and houses have been unchanged 
since given, perhaps five hundred years ago; and, generally, 
these names are those of men famous then and who will be 
famous for all time. Figures elsewhere seen only in pictures 
walk familiarly beside us. The brown-frocked and sandalled 
Franciscan friar; the more stately black-and-white robed Do- 
minican ; the shrouded Brothers of the Misericordia; the Papal 
soldiers in their quaint motley designed by Michael Angelo; 
the contadino with his sheepskin-lined cloak, that he throws 
over his shoulder as gracefully as the Roman of old did his 
toga; we know them all so well that we have long ago ceased 
to wonder, almost to look at them. 

Influence, that marvellous power of one human soul over 
another soul, or, in ever-widening circles, over hundreds and 
thousands of souls, can be realized in Italy more fully than 
elsewhere. Here men’s works have “followed them”; nay, the 
men themselves live now in their works. Michael Angelo dis- 
courses vehemently with us on the great principles of art; and 
Dante pleads with passionate pain to our sense of justice, to 
our love of honor, to our patriotism. But of all the dominant 
spirits of the middle ages none lives more really, none still 
influences Italy more lovingly, than the gentle Francis of Assisi. 
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The name scarcely needs the prefix of saint, it being in itself 
a synonyme for holiness. The fervent Catholic, the vehement 
Protestant dissenter, the devout and cultured Anglican alike 
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believes in this man, alike honors and, in his measure, loves 
him. In Italy the name “ Frate” is applied exclusively to the 
Franciscans, whose “order” alone is still popular, when others 
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are coldly looked upon. At any rate it and its humble pos- 
sessions are more frequently protected from the ruthless hand 
of the modern radical and demagogue. Francis was born at 
Assisi and died there, and yet to me he had always seemed 
more closely identified with La Verna, where the crowning 
mystery of his spiritual life was vouchsafed to him. Neverthe- 
less, it was Assisi that I visited first; and in the great, triple 
church on the hill I tried to feel the presence of the saint and 
I could not. That huge pile of masonry seemed to me “ out 
of touch” with the gentle brother of the birds, with him who 
“prayed well because he loved well all things both great and 
small.” I stared duly at Giotto’s frescoes and I did not like 
them much (may the heresy be forgiven to me!), but I was not 
unhappy; I had had all my pleasure before in the smaller 
church under the hill, the Church of St. Mary of the Angels. 
There I had found my saint, or he had found me, which was 
probably more to the purpose. 

I have heard Mass in many a sacred fane: in St. Peter’s, 
with the Pope himself celebrating; in St. Mark’s, Venice, the 
one ideal church of Europe, hollowed like a sea-girt cave, curved 
like a shell; I have followed ‘‘the Ambrosian Rite sublime” 
in the “dim religious light” of Milan’s glorious Duomo; ay, 
and have worshipped in a Roman catacomb, with the dead 
bodies of saints and martyrs close beside, and their spirits 
closer still, abiding with us and joining in the hymn “ 77tsagion.”’ 
And yet in none of these, not even there, did there seem to 
me such fulness of worship as that which went up from the 
humble peasants kneeling in the tiny grotto within the church 
—the cell of the early eremites, rebuilt by St. Francis’s own 
hand. 

Having been at Assisi, I longed the more to visit La Verna ; 
and whilst we were staying at Vallombrosa last September we 
had fully arranged to go there and to Camaldoli, but a burst 
of stormy weather that lasted three days upset the plan, and 
as I had settled to go to Rome on a certain day under the 
escort of a friend, a Roman ecclesiastic who also had been . 
visiting Vallombrosa, there seemed to be nothing for it but to 
give up the idea of taking the little pilgrimage for that time 
at least. On Friday morning my companion and I began our 
journey to Rome at a very early hour. Each mile brought us 
into new beauties of scenery: at first the solemn pines, and 
then the chestnut-trees, slipped past us, until we were in the 
midst of vineyards laden with fruit. Each moment brought 
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also brighter loveliness of weather, as the sun rose higher in 

his illimitable field of dazzling blue. First we exchanged wishes 

that we had had such weather two days previously, so that we 

might have gone 

to La Verna. 

Then I began to 

say tentatively: 

‘““Why should we 

not go now? The 

journey from Bib- 

biena is much 

easier than from 

Vallombrosa; we 

could telegraph to 

my friends in 

Rome not to ex- 

pect me till to- 

morrow.” And so 

we tossed _ back- 

wards and _for- 

wards the ball of “Yes” and “ No,” and “Can” and “ Can't,” 

until, taking our courage in both hands, we actually did the 

deed, and on reaching Pontassieve station telegraphed to 

Rome, sent on thither my trunk, and took tickets for Bibbiena. 
We felt like 

children on a 

holiday. The en- 

tire unexpected- 

ness of the pleas- 

ure was half its 

charm ; and when 

one is elderly a 

revival of any of 

the innocent sen- 

sations of youth 

is specially de- 

lightful. What a 

scene of noise and 

confusion met us 

on getting out- 

side the apparent- 

ly quiet, sleepy little station of Bibbiena! There we found 

quite a small crowd of men, each with a quaint-fashioned 


FRESCOES ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE OF St. FRANCIS. 
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phaeton seated for two, and drawn by a pair of. brisk little 
horses—many-belled, of course, being Italian. The drivers fell 
upon us, the only passengers, and shouted, vociferated, implored, 
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coaxed, argued, all in a breath. Dr. C—— vainly strove to 
awe them into silence; meanwhile I had been using my eyes, 
and pointing out one special driver I begged Dr. C to take 
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him, and to secure doing so jumped into his carriage whilst the 
final bargaining for the same was carried on. All went well, 
and presently we were off for Bibbiena, which we saw on a 
hill, but which was 
distant at least a 
mile, it being the 
fashion almost 
everywhere in 
Italy to have the 
railway stations 
at ridiculously 
long distances 
from the towns or 
villages that they 
are supposed to 





accommodate. 

I had chosen 
our driver for his 
beauty. Never, 
except in a Greek 
statue, have I seen 
such perfection of 
form and feature, 
made more beau- 
tiful by rich olive 
coloring, curly 
brown hair, milk- 
white teeth, and 
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eyes larger, more 
liquid, more gold- 
en brown in hue 
than even Italian 
eyes are wont to 
be. He was such 
a nice fellow 
too, good-natured, 
courteous, full of 
child-like simplic- 
ity, as so many of 








his nation are. 

Such perfect health and strength and beauty were sufficient 
witnesses ‘to the temperateness of his life. He proved himself 
to be all we could desire in a driver, and as fully honest as it 
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is possible to an Italian driver to be, the code of truth and 
honesty being almost, through no fault of these Southerners, 
different from that of Northern nations. 

Bibbiena is a quaint little hill town, with the unfailing nar- 
row streets, but they were flooded with sunshine that day. 
We rested and had an excellent luncheon in a homely but 
clean and comfortable inn, where the charges were low and 
_the attendance kindly; but we were longing to push on to La 
Verna, and our handsome driver was quite ready for us. Half 
the children and many of the women of the little town turned 
out to see us and our luggage packed in. One wonders that 
by this time the Italians have not lost their interest in us for- 
eigners, but, on the contrary, it seems increasing. 

As soon as we had descended from Bibbiena we began to 
ascend, and with the exception of an occasional abrupt declivity 
continued so to do. We delighted in this upland; the breezy 
air of the hills, tempering the heat of the brilliant sunshine, 
invigorated us and raised our spirits to a delightful pitch. 
“The attraction of the Heights” is indeed great to all of our 
nation, and to most of the saints and monks of olden times it 
seems to have been equally powerful. To our St. Francis it 
certainly must have been so, or he would not have accepted 
the gift of Mount Alverna from the Count Orlando da Chiusi, 
and on its rugged, barren rocks built his monastery. 

We exulted as we left the vineyards and the maize-fields 
behind us, and gained a veritable Scottish moor, strewn with 
great boulder rocks, “fragments of an earlier world”; and 
covered with juniper. bushes, and various kinds of mountain 
flowers, conspicuous amongst them the broad silvery disc of the 
“‘pilgrim’s thistle,” and another species of the same plant, of 
a rich indigo blue. 

From the moor we passed into a little wood of stunted 
oaks and beeches, from which, small as they were, some peas- 
ants were ruthlessly cutting off branches, and on Dr. C— 
asking why they were doing so, we were told that it was to 
provide fodder for the beasts in the winter, that in that moun- 
tain region would shortly be a present reality. Then we came 
to meadows skirted by the stream that, in answer to the prayers 
of St. Francis, issued from the barren rocks far above; and 
immediately after we drew up at a little cluster of cottages, 
with here and there a larger, higher house—just what the Scots 
would call a “clachan.” Here we were told we must leave the 
carriage and walk the further and steeper ascent to the mon- 
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astery that towered above us, built into the very rocks of a 
beetling crag, looking like that noble one on which stands 
Edinburgh Castle, and. almost exactly its height, 840 feet, 
from that point which we had now reached. We longed to be 
going onwards and upwards. Our wished-for goal was now 
‘so near, and yet still so far”! 

First, however, some arrangements had to be made for the 
disposal of my night. We were shown the outside of the rather 
high, straggling house in which ladies are lodged; but, as the 
good women in charge—sisters of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis—had gone to the monastery to assist at Benediction, I 
could not then see the inside. My bag and rugs were duly 
placed at the door, 
with assurances of 
their perfect safe- 
ty. Some one of- 
fered to carry Dr. 
C——’s bags to 
the monastery, 
and we were free 
to begin the steep 
and stony, but for- 
tunately winding, 
ascent that one 
feels as a Via 
Sacra, not only 
because of the 
sanctuary to which 
it leads, but also 
for the lofty 
Latin crosses that stand beside it, in their form eloquent wit- 
nesses to the faith in which and for which St. Francis lived and 
founded his order, and in their rough, unpolished, unpainted 
wood, to the still-abiding presence amongst his sons of the 
‘‘Lady Poverty,” the bride he loved so well. Near the begin- 
ning of the way is the first of the Lwoght Santi with which the 
mount abounds. It is a tiny chapel over the spot where the 
birds welcomed Francis on his first visit to La Verna. The 
iron gate set in the round archway was locked, but we looked 
through its bars and saw, behind the simple altar, a fresco of 
the saint, life size, sitting under an oak and surrounded by 
birds; but these are not. flatly painted on the wall—they are 
made of colored metal, and suspended by slight invisible wires. 








BIBBIENA. 
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The birds fly round the saint’s head, and rest on his arms and 
shoulders. This pleased us immensely. It is such a pretty 
realization of the sweet old story of the love of the gentle birds 
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(God’s own unfailing songsters) for the gentle monk, who, re- 
paying their love, called them his brothers and sisters, and in 
fellowship with them sang his hymns of praise, sweet-syllabled 
canticles that even now the peasants of the Casentino know 
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and sing. At last we reached the low-arched gateway of the 
monastery, entering therein as ‘into a holy place, although only 
a small, insignificant portion of the original building erected by 
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St. Francis now exists, nearly all of it, and the additions of 
following years, being destroyed by fire in 1472, with the ex- 
ception of the church, which dates from 1264. The servite of 
Benediction was going on in the principal church, which is, I 
believe, as a parish church to the inhabitants of the little vil- 
lage I have mentioned, and to all who live within any approach- 
able distance. I was enchanted by the rich, deep-toned voices 
of the monks, and even still more by the organ accompani- 
ment played in a masterly fashion. Instantly one recognized 
and felt the presence of that indescribable yet most real gift, 
genius, which, in whatever department of art, literature, and 
science it may develop itself, has the power of conveying a 
sense of absolute confidence in those who see or hear its ope- 
rations; some weeks afterwards I learnt from a_ professional 
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musician that the organist of the La Verna monastery is as 
celebrated as a poor Franciscan monk whose secular name is 
unknown can possibly be, and that were he but “in the world” 
he would soon gain fame and wealth. Although it was still 
only a little after five o’clock, we were told that it was too 
late to make the round of Luoghi Santi that evening, so we 
made our way to the “ Hospiticum,” a detached building near 
the entrance gates. Plain and unadorned indeed is the guests’ 
reception-room, and smaller and plainer is the dining-room— 
although it has a large mirror above the mantel-piece. The 
presence of such a piece of furniture in such a place rather 
amused us. We were not sorry to hear that supper was ready, 
for the crisp mountain air had given us an appetite. It must 
be remembered that the day was Friday; therefore the fare, 
always of the plainest, was of course especially so. There was 
a thick soup, curiously but not unpleasantly flavored with 
thyme, and some other herb unfamiliar to me. This was fol- 
lowed by a dish of stewed potatoes—what Scottish peasants 
call “stooed potatoes ’—very rich and good, if only it had not 
been so strongly seasoned with onions, which, though not greatly 
felt at the time of eating, were not pleasant in remembrance ; 
one had to be devoutly thankful that at least there was no 
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garlic. Lastly came some cold tunny, not by any means bad 
eating, as the flavor somewhat resembles that of cold pickled 
salmon. Very brown bread and the wine of the country were 
the accompaniments of this meal, some bits of which we shared 
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with a large and handsome cat, which though occasionally driven 
away by the serving brother, would return to our side. Was 
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there ever an Italian monastery yet where cats are not fae 
vored pets? 
Almost immediately after finishing supper we descended 
the hill, and this time found my hostesses at home. They 
VOL, LXIV.—15 
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were exceedingly plain, hard-featured women, completely peas- 
ants, but eminently respectable and civil after a somewhat 
dour fashion. They were evidently impressed by the sight of 
the ecclesiastic, and promised him to take care of me, and to 
help me in any little matters in which, not being strong, I 
might need help. The reception-room at the monastery is lux- 
urious compared with that at the ladies’ lodging. Not a shred 
of carpet on the stone floor, in the centre of which is an enor- 
mous wnite deal table, uncovered by a cloth and surrounded 
by the veritable “kitchen chairs’’ of English domestic life. 

Dr. C—— was obliged to hasten back to the monastery, 
and I own that as I| heard his retreating steps I felt rather 
dismayed at the thought of the hours of loneliness before me 
in that bare and cheerless room. Although not much after 
seven, the twilight had already come, and a light was brought 
in, a lamp of the antique Tuscan (or more truly Etrurian) 
form, the exquisite gracefulness of which is a continual pleas- 
ure. On my eager inquiry whether this light would last till 
morning, I was assured that it would, if only I would raise the 
oil in the proper .fashion and trim the wick with the lovely 
old scissors hanging from the stand. 

All the supply of literature that I had with me was a 
prayer-book and a guide-book. I occupied myself with the 
latter for a time, then wrote a letter to the daughter I had 
left at Vallombrosa, and finally took to singing—easily and 
pleasantly done in that large, lofty, and almost empty room. 
The sounds brought in one of the old hostesses, who ex- 
pressed her pleasure therein, and asked if she might sit 
down and listen. Of course I said “Yes”; and changed from 
the English hymns that I had been singing to an Ave 
Maria, and the Magnificat in Latin to a Gregorian chant. She 
liked these, she courteously said, but begged for a repetition of 
the tunes she had heard at a distance; and when told that I 
knew only English words for them she said that that did not 
matter. After hearing two or three she was going away, when 
I begged her to buy me some bread and a little wine from 
the small osteria I had noticed next door. She said that she 
would get the wine, but that there was no bread to be had 
but the hardest and blackest possible ; she would give me some 
of her own, which was softer. If it were, that of the osteria 
must have been a stone from the monastery-crag! I had to 
punch out little bits of the crumb with the help ofan ancient 
clasp-knife, delightfully quaint in form, and with an inlaid 
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particolored handle (I wish I had asked if I might buy it !). 
The wine was vinegar, or at any rate too like it for my drink- 
ing, so I asked for water, and that was absolutely delicious. 
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It was still only nine o’clock; but what was one to do if 
one stayed up? I had, alas! exhausted my writing paper ; the 
guide-book had ceased to please, the mood for singing had 
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passed by; therefore, lamp in hand, all its slender chains 
jingling as I went, I betook myself to my bed-chamber, which 
to my comfort I knew to be next to that of the ancient 
dames. It also was innocent of all carpet or curtains, and con- 
tained in the way of furniture only two of the broadest and 
highest beds I ever.saw in my life; two deal kitchen chairs, a 
small deal table, and two crescent-shaped shelves set in corners 
of the walls, each holding a basin about the size of a sugar- 
bowl; and on the floor below each one of the lovely brass 
water-vessels that have come down through the ages to these 
art-favored Italians»: The supply of mundane furniture might 
be scanty, but there»was a wealth of ‘objets de dévotion ”— 
crucifixes, pictures of saints, statuettes of the Madonna and of 
the angels, and holy-water stoups. Between the beds was a 
commodious prayer-desk, and by the aid of its wide kneeling- 
step and a chair I accomplished the feat of getting myself up 
into that one of the lofty erections I had chosen, and when in, 
though it was hard and its linen coarse, I had a fairly good 
night’s rest; for all was exquisitely clean, and there are no 
vexatious mosquitoes nor gnats in that mountain region. I 
arose at six, and, having coaxed my old lady to give me some 
hot water, washed as well as the tiny basin would allow cf 
doing ; and, fortunately, I could supply the lack of a mirror by 
a small one from my own dressing-bag. When I was dressed I 
was brought a cup of hot and very strong black coffee, which, 
to my dismay, I had to drink without milk, as none could be 
had at the osteria, or anywhere else, my hostess assured me. 
I scooped out a few more morsels of bread from the piece that 
I had had given me the night before, and after this frugal meal 
felt so fresh and bright that when I heard Dr. C ’s voice in — 
the passage calling out “Are you alive?” I could heartily re- 
ply “ Very much so indeed”; and present myself ready dressed 
to start for the monastery. I expected to hear that he had said 
his Mass and had breakfasted ; but, in his great kindness, he had 
first come down for me, sure that I should value the privilege 
of assisting at Mass in the Chapel of the Stigmata (the “ Holy 
of holies” of that monastery), he being granted by the monks 
the favor of celebrating it there. 

The long, covered passage, winding above the very edge of 
the mighty cliff, and leading from the large church to the 
chapel, adds, in some sense, to the awe and hushed: calm of 
feeling with which one naturally approaches so long hallowed a 
spot. The evening before I had regretted not seeing it then. 
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Now I was glad to enter it for the first time, simply for the 
purpose of joining in the highest act of worship that man can 
offer to his Maker. Two of the monks, a contadino and myself, 


‘*ORA PRO NOBIS.” 


were the only assistants at that quietly solemn service. It was 


another of those half-hours of life which must stand out from 
amongst the unremembered many, to be remembered always. 
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Dr. C ’s manner of celebrating is, at all times, singularly 
impressive and devotional. Naturally, it was even more so 
than usual that day, for, if ordinary lay-folk are stirred and 
thrilled by a first visit to a spot where so great and mysterious 
a privilege was vouchsafed to one of God’s holiest’ servants, 
what must not be the emotions of a priest who can there 
offer the Holy Sacrifice in full assurance that that saint and 
“all the company of heaven” are offering it with him? 
Above the only altar is a very fine Andrea della Robbia of 
the only possible subject for that chapel—a representation, 
and if one may say so, an almost adequate representation, of 
the Crucifixion. Although the artist has made the cross truly 
the throne of suffering, he has yet shown it as the noblest 
throne of earth, whereon the God-man reigneth King—con- 
queror by and over pain vanquisher, in being vanquished. 
Next to the great beauty and pathos of the central figure 
comes that of St. Francis, and the yearning, tender, all-pitying 
love in his upturned face is a thing to marvel at, not to 
describe, even if one could. The whole work is not only a 
triumph of art, though it is that; it is an inspiration, and, if it 
do not inspire holy thoughts and lofty desires in those who 


see it, making them better than ever before, it must, alas! 
make them worse. In front of the altar, and almost in the 
centre of the chapel, is a grating covering the spot where, 
according to tradition, the wonderful privilege was vouchsafed. 


“Nel crudo sasso, in tra Tevere et Arno, 
Do CRISTO prese Il'ultimo sigillo 
Che le sue membra du anni portarmo.” 


—Dante, pas. xt. 100. 


After Matins, on Wednesdays and Fridays, kneeling around 
this grating, and in perfect darkness, the monks scourge them- 
selves with steel disciplines. One could not but remember 
that kneeling there in the beauteous morning sunshine, and 
feel ashamed of that easy-going Christianity, the sort of ‘‘arm- 
chair” piety, that characterizes too many of the nineteenth 
century Christians. One regret I had: that the monks, whilst 
thus disciplining themselves, cannot see that exquisitely beautiful 
altar-piece, so as to have before the bodily as well as the 
mental eye so touchingly suggestive a representation of that 
one suffering which sanctifies all pain, and that alone renders 
any that is self-inflicted a worthy and acceptable offering, In 
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the little ante-chapel there is, above the altar, a large-sized 
figure of St. Francis, a late addition, and though I do not as 
a rule like colored statues, this one seemed to be creditable to 
modern art; but to compare it with that full interpretation of 
the saint’s face, that presentment of the whole man, which 
Andrea della Robbia was inspired to give to himself and us, 
and of which I have already spoken, would be almost a pro- 
fanation. Yet I greatly fear that the modern brethren, good, 
simple souls! have a greater pride in this new statue that is 
uncovered only on festas and for visitors. There is something 
else there, though, that is better. Round the niche in which 











Forr!, FRCM THE PIAZZA OF BIBBIENA. 


the figure stands is trained the beautiful Australian creeper 
that bears delicate-hued lavender-blue blosscms, two or three 
of which I was given by the kindly, bright-mannered young 
monk who, after we had breakfasted, conducted us to all the 
Luoght Santi. They are numerous, and the tour involved a 
considerable amount of exertion; but I would not have missed 
an inch of the road, for not only is the associative interest 
great, but the scenery is wild and romantic. : 

The narrow gorges between giant rocks, and the zigzag 
wooded paths cut out on the face of the cliff, precipice above 
and precipice below, reminded me of Dollar Glen, and of many 
other famously beautiful places in bonnie Scotland. In the 
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rocky clefts and beside the mossy paths grow many delicately 
fronded ferns, and quantities of cyclamen; so, probably, the 


ALTAR-PIECE IN THE CHAPEL OF THE STIGMATA, LA VERNA, 


wild boars sometimes take their walks there in the depth of 
winter, its root, which they ruthlessly dig up, being a favorite 
food with them. 
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We were accompanied in our pilgrimage by two peasant 
children, black-eyed lassies of eight and ten years old. The 
elder wore a triple row of rose-seeds round her dusky throat, 
making a point of vivid color between it and the white 
chemisette that was most effective. Very devout were these 
little girls, joining with much fervor in the brief prayers which 
it is the ‘pious custom: to offer at each of the shrines, and 




















CATHEDRAL OF SANTA RUFINO. 


which prayers our guide, although himself a priest, invariably 
asked Dr. C to lead. 

I think that there are perhaps too many of these holy 
places. Human nature cannot feel the same fervor of devotion 
in each separately, especially when the underlying interest is 
the same in all. The one which touched me the most was the 
deep, dark cavern, shut in by lofty walls of rock, where, per- 
petually chanting the penitential psalms, St. Francis spent 
the Lent of St. Michael. We all know the story: how only one 
monk, Brother Leo, was allowed to visit him, and that only once 
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a day, bringing a little bread and water; and once also at night, 
at which time he had always to wait at the narrow entrance, and 
to say “ Domine, labia mea aperies,” and -how, if an answer 
came, he might enter the cave and say Matins with the saint; 
and how, if there was silence, he was forced to depart. 

“Very unwillingly,” mused I to myself, must he have turned 
away his steps, and I hoped that the saint did not often give 
him that pain. “In this world we cannot have everything.” 
“No pleasure, not even the 
purest, is perfectly satisfy- 
ing!’’ No proverbs are more 
true than these, and yet 
there are few that the hu- 
man mind is more apt to 
forget ; and thus it was that 
whilst really enjoying all 
this beautiful scenery, and 
these interest-fraught places, 
I was also longing to be 
hearing the music in the 
church, where I knew that 
a Mass for a brother just 
dead was going on. At 
last we were free to go 
there, and, to my _ great 
satisfaction, in time to hear 
the “ De Profundis,” which in vocal and instrumental rendering 
was simply perfect; truly— 


Ss een ee Rest ee SaaS 


FRESCO BY GIOTTO, AT ASSISI. 


“The music was 
Of divine stature, strong to pass, 


With giant march: from floor to roof 
Rose the full notes—now parted off 

In pauses, massively aloof, 

Like measured thunders ;—now rejoined 
In concords of mysterious kind 

Which fused together sense and mind.” 


“In pauses, massively aloof.’”’ I know no other words where- 
with to give you an idea of the solemn minims of the opening 
line “‘ De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine.” 

The anguish of the cry from the depths pressed itself into 
the soul; then, thanks to God! rose to the Throne on high— 
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“Flashing, sharp on sharp along,” and coming back to earth 
in a torrent of rainbow-hued notes, the glad confidence of— 
“Quia apud Dominum misericordia, et copiosa apud eum re- 
demptio.”’ 

To hear that psalm sung to such music in St. Francis’s own 
La Verna was a great lesson. It seemed the embodiment of 
the saint’s whole life—“from the depths” to the mercy and 
the ‘“plenteous redemption.” And now, far above and beyond 
all need even of those, he sings “ Magnificat anima mea Domi- 
num,” 

All too swiftly passed the moments of our one remaining 
hour. Part of it was spent in taking a meal very similar to 
that of the preceding evening, because in Italy Saturday is 
also a day of abstinence. We took farewell of the two or 
three kindly monks with whom we had come in contact,. and 
then reluctantly passed out of the monastery gates; and not 
by the stony road, but by a shorter way, through a marshy 
and yet rock-strewn meadow, reached the village where our 
handsome charioteer and his little carriage were duly ready 
for us. 

Over and above the brilliancy of the sunshine, and the balmi- 
ness of the air, the return journey had its own pleasant epi- 
sode. Dr. C asked the driver to buy some grapes from one 
of the many vineyards that skirted all the road when once the 
hill region had been left behind. For a few pence great. clus- 
ters of purple grapes, with leaves and stems and curling ten- 
drils, were heaped in my lap, until I could have imagined my- 
self Pomona. As the good monks’ rather over-salted fare had 
made us thirsty we did enjoy those grapes, and for at least a 
quarter of an hour our tongues were silent. The downward 
path is ever easy, and so we too quickly reached Bibbiena sta- 
tion; and the poetry of the past twenty-four hours was soon 
merged in the prose of every-day life, but the glamour of its 
memory is still with me, writing in golden letters the lesson it 
was meant to teach. 
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BISHOP POTTER AND ANGLICAN ORDERS: 
WHAT NOW ? 


BY HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS. 


HE Holy Father has at last spoken on the ques- 
tion of Anglican orders. And so has Dr. Pot- 
ter, the Protestant Bishop of New York, in his 

| late charge to the clergy of his diocese. The 
Servant of the servants of God has decided. 

And he is so fortunate as to get the assurance from Dr. Potter 
that, on the whole, his decision is a rather good one. At all 
events this right reverend critic of the Sovereign Pontiff is 
“profoundly thankful” that the chief shepherd of Christendom 
has declared that his (Dr. Potter’s) priestly orders are absolutely 
invalid! In fact the bishop fairly gloats over this, and, with a 
smack of his lips, tells his assembled clergy that the Holy 
Father’s declaration that not one of them was ever a priest is 
a welcome piece of news, singularly calculated to advance the 
cause of Christ in the world. The lofty allusion of Dr. Potter 
to the “large ignorance ” and “ provincial narrowness” of Leo 
XIII. is simply delicious, while the flippant, jaunty, incredibly 
impudent air of the bishop’s charge has been already comment- 
ed upon editorially in a great secular newspaper. 


HALF A CENTURY ROMEWARD. 


The recent learned and characteristic pronouncement of the 
Vicar of Christ brings to a close one of the most momentous 
causes of modern times; and Bishop Potter’s charge to the 
Protestant ministers of New York, a day or two after, betrays 
the fact that much not visible upon the surface hung upon 
Leo’s word. For fifty years the spiritual impulse of the great 
Anglican communion has been persistently toward Catholicity. 
A steady stream of converts showed how the currents moved, 
while the magnificent advance of ritual (in spite of the au- 
thorities and rooted prejudices in high places) proved that 
the very heart of England was grown devout, and that the 
bulwalks of the Reformation were crumbling fast. Along 
with this, part cause and part effect of it, sprang up a sacer- 
dotal sense among the clergy, and what was once pure “ par- 
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son” became a “priest.” The reading-desk diminished both 
in size and meaning directly that the altar was built anew 
and raised on steps, and decked with cross and candles. The 
apostolical succession became absorbing ; the priestly powers of 
sacrifice and absolution dearer than all. 

No wonder that when views like these became wide-spread 
men turned toward: Rome, whose orders no one questioned, to 
seek corroboration at her hands. And who but God shall know 
the hours of mortal anguish suffered by those who, having 
Jearned the deep, unspeakable desire for priesthood, knew not 
with certitude whether that grace was theirs? It was from 
bottomless, vague terrors of the night of doubt that some 
sought certainty and peace through roundabout and devious 
means such as the secret society for corporate reunion whose 
members, remaining beneficed clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, secured reordination on the Continent from certain bishops 
of the Roman line. 

Others—great multitudes were these—finding no peace in 
the discharge of functions for which the good and sure authority 
was at least uncertain, fled for salvation to the Rock of Peter, 
preferring much to be lay “ keepers of the door of the house of the 
Lord than to dwell in the tabernacles of unrighteousness.” 


NIBBLING AT UNITY. 


Meanwhile, the whole communion of the Anglicans was being 
leavened, and one heard less and less of ‘‘ Christian unity”’ from 
which the Church of Peter was left out. Innocent talk about 
the Holy Father’s “primacy but not supremacy” began to 
be indulged in by ritualists, and even deans and bishops (in 
guarded phrase) would now and then refer to the two hundred 
million Catholics as part of Christendom. Then came such 
movements as that of the English Church Union coquetting 
boldly with the ecclesiastics on the Continent, chiefly in France. 
And then came that unprecedentedly great and good man for 
such a cause—Lord Halifax, with his avowed intention to con- 
sult the Pope. He did consult him. And so at length came 
the commission to inquire into the question of the validity of 
English orders... Roma locuta est—causa finita est. The cause is 
ended. 

What will the consequences be? Catholics, it is quite pos- 
sible to think, do not appreciate just what this question meant 
to hundreds of English clergymen. Nobody, of course, can tell 
what._the result will be. It will be great, profound, immediate, 
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most certainly. Nobody expected any other decision. Apart 
entirely from theological and canonical considerations, a common- 
sense view of the three hundred years of Anglican Protestant- 
ism would lead the least informed observer to conclude that a 
body of ministers exercising no sacerdotal functions, denounc- 
ing in. vehement terms the very name and office of a priest, 
abolishing and denying the sacramental mysteries for many 
generations, could possibly have been true priests. That their 
successors were: now longing for and claiming the sacred or- 
ders could. not make good this hiatus of three hundred years. 

But so impelling was the sacrificial aspect of the priestly 
character now grown that the august machinery of .Rome was 
set in motion to winnow out the chaff, of which great quanti- 
ties exist about all antique quarrels, to find if haply but one 
grain of wheat were there. 

Had that one grain of the pure wheat of grace been found 
in English orders, it would have meant that. English Eucharists 
contain the very Bread of Life, and that the clergymen of the 
Established Church are true dispensers of God’s great mys- 
teries. 


THE ANXIETY OF ENGLAND. 


To thousands upon thousands Rome’s word of approbation 
would have meant joy unspeakable. England’s first citizen and 
foremost layman, William E. Gladstone, felt so intensely what 
the Pope’s word meant, that he wrote recently to ask the Holy 
Father not to speak that word, lest—should the word be nay— 
the cause of Christian Union might be injured much. Before 
innumerable altars the earnest clergy of the English Church 
have prayed each day that Rome would recognize them, and 
thus the one great, final barrier be burned away. 

It makes one’s head swim to imagine all that would have 
instantly transpired had thirty thousand Anglicans been de- 
clared true priests. The heartache of uncertainty for ever gone, 
the precious balm of a good conscience at last allaying the aw- 
ful smart of duty flinched from. The thrill of the awakening 
of a day of wondrous meaning. 

Was Leo tempted? Dr. Potter says he was—and lauds him 
for resisting. Leo was tortured rather. As a father is, so was 
the father of the faithful tortured by yearning love. They 
asked a stone—the rock of error; he gives them bread—the 
bread of truth. And while he feeds them thus he feels—does 
not his language show it ?—he feels that by his very benedic- 
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tion he may drive them from him! From 4imz/ who has so 
yearned and prayed and agonized for them! 

O Holy Father! they w// come!—not in battalions, as 
troublous, doubtful allies, but singly, and in humbleness of 
heart. They will come now—now as they came never in all 
time before, now that the Voice that all the unseen workings 


of the Holy Ghost are making men revere has told them the 
9 





plain truth. 

Quite reverently one may be able to look down into the 
great warm hearts of those true men who sought for Leo’s 
word, and see, now that the word is said, that shock of. bitter 
sorrow from which the miracles of grace do most spring forth. 
How many reading this pronouncement in the morning papers 
knew what an epoch had been made in Christian history ? 

Such, then, has been this celebrated cause, weighed by so 
able and so great a Pontiff. A vital, elemental, and far-reach- 
ing matter has been decided. God will again be justified, and 
man be taught. 


And Bishop Potter says that he is glad! Glad that he 
whom Gladstone calls the first bishop of Christendom, and 
whom Dr. Potter styles “ venerable,” has sorrowfully had to say 
that not a man whom Bishop Potter has ordained was thereby 
made a priest ! 

What does he care? Not a fig! Hesaysso. And he calls 
such men as Lord Halifax ‘‘unmanly” and “fatuous.” And, 
forgetting apparently his whole past ré/e of an apostle of 
“unity” and Catholicity, he comes out in his true colors as a 
downright vindictive Protestant—one who rejoices in the fact 
that this “ far-seeing age” of ours is much too knowing to be 
hoodwinked by ecclesiastical authorities. The world is going 
to do its own thinking. The past, with its apostolic successions, 
authorities, traditions, doctrines, must now look sharp, as it 
stands at the bar of the modern thinker(?) and everything 
must rest on its own basis. What seems so to me, zs so to 
me. And being so to me it must be so to you, or else you are 
not a thinker! 


AN APOTHEOSIS OF INDIVIDUALISM AND INCERTITUDE. 


Not often in these latter days of unctuous “alliances” and 
‘‘movements looking to Christian unity ” are we treated to such 
outspoken Protestantism. Here is this famous bishop, stung 
by the declaration of the Holy Father, stultifying himself, and 
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coming out squarely for private judgment and the divinity of 
doubt. The Pope is ignorant, provincial, and incapable of see- 
ing a question in the clear, broad way in which Dr, - Potter 
does! And, anyhow, who pays the slightest attention to what 
the Pope says? As a wretched piece of taste, as an insult to 
fully half of the very clergy who had to hear it, and as an 
evidence of the shallowness of his pompous posing as a lover 
of unity, this charge of the bishop of New York to his clergy 
in convention assembled is a masterpiece. It states that “we 
are the organs of the Voice’’; we—that is to say, each one of 
us is an organ of the One Voice! Sitting before him as he 
spoke were doubtless the rectors of St. Ignatius’ (dizzy), St. 
Agnes’ (high), St. George’s (broad), All Souls (agnostic), St. 
Bartholomew’s (comfortable), Heavenly Rest (sweetness and 
light)—representing every form of belief from that of “ Robert 
Elsmere”’ to that of Newman. And yet their right reverend 
ventriloquist maintained that they—‘‘ we are the organs of the 
Voice.” So be it! To such a man what does the sublime con- 
ception of unity which Leo presents signify?, One may judge 
which tends toward the reunion of the world—the abounding 
charity and unyielding truthfulness of our great shepherd, or 
the flaunting individualism and supercilious egotism of this 
modern specimen of an ecclesiastic. 

At the very moment that the cold, disheartening periods of 
Bishop Potter’s. charge were dropping from his icy lips scores 
of devout men sat before him with’ wonder and disgust down 
in their souls;—men who deleve themselves the priests of God, 
and know that Leo XIII. is neither ignorant nor base; men, 
therefore, who will ponder what he says, and find a new grief 
—it may be finally a new joy—contained in it. 
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PURGATORY. 


BY M. T. BLACK. 


Bij EARLESS above the wild and snow-capped height. 
OZ The eagle sails, not knowing full his might, 
Till, baffled once before the storm-cloud’s force, 
An instant backward driven in his course, 
ts Again he tries the gale and battles through 
There, in the boundless heaven’s eternal blue, 
To tempt the sun. 


With burning kindled by sweet freedom’s breath, 
The soldier, for his cause despising death, 
Knows not the joy for which he fiercely fights, 
Till, once repelled, he scales again the heights, 
Upon the conquered ramparts there to stand 
Flushed with the light of hope for fatherland 

In battle won. 


Through death to Love hastes the repentant soul, 

Nor knows how stainless is the spirit’s goal, 

Until, restrained in love’s reluctant fire, 

Refined by pain of unattained: desire, 

She thence escapes, pure, to a purer light, 

And knows that ’neath the warmth of God’s fair sight 
Life is begun. 
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LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN AND THE CHIEF- 
JUSTICESHIP OF ENGLAND. 


BY A TEMPLAR. 


f ORD RUSSELL of Killowen—or, to give his full 
title and style, the Right Honorable Sir Charles 
Russell, knight, Lord Russell of Killowen—is not 
the least remarkable of that line of great law- 
yers who have had so much to do with “ mak- 
ing’’ the constitutional and criminal Jaw of England. I say 
“making” advisedly, because, putting aside the more or less 
fanciful theory of lost enactments, the common law in so far 
as it is distinguished by lawyers from the statute law, and in 
fact all case-law, is judge-made law. We find it in the reports 
that fill law libraries; and this vast mass of precedent has been 
steadily growing through the ages, partly by judgments inter- 
preting clauses of a statute, such as are. had on clauses of the 
statute of frauds; partly by the enunciation of a principle 
already latent in some enactment, or a judgment, or a doctrine 
of the common law, like a particular application of the statute 
of uses, for instance, or like the deducing of the rule in Shel- 
ley’s case ;* and partly by the still further unfolding of a prin- 
ciple already enunciated, as in the evolution of a tenancy from 
year to year out of a tenancy at will, the law on the agricul- 
tural customs, the rights held to be incident to other rights. or 
to duties, say in some cases of burgage tenure, or the rise 
and growth of the complicated law of trusts in land out of the 
practice of feoffments to uses. It may be said that almost all 
the greatest lawyers in equity and at common law for more 
than two centuries have laid the foundation for success in this 
labor of law-reporting. 

It is not, however, an essential step to success ; for Russell 
does not seem to have been a law-reporter, but that he was 
an uncommonly good pleader I have some reason to believe. 
Indeed I was strongly recommended in 1863, or thereabouts, to 
study pleading with him. And the advice was given by a per- 
son who knew well the fitness of Russell to teach the art of 

* Every English lawyer will know that I do not mean the equity case concerning the cus- 


tody of children, but the great case that gives the rule for determining the meaning of the 
word “heirs” in a settlement. 
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pleading,* but who differed from him foto ce/o in political and 
religious sympathies. My friend was a considerable country 
gentleman in Roscommon, Mr. Kennedy of Oakport, Boyle, who 
had been called to the English bar and stayed at Westminster 
for a few terms after his call. In a paper like this, which must 
be largely a gossipy one, consisting as it does, to some ex- 
tent, of family history, and to some extent of a history of the 
great office which Lord Russell of Killowen fills, it will not 
be out of keeping to tell the American reader some things 
about the legal profession in England which he could not by 
any possibility know from his experience of the institution in 
his own country. 

The very person alluded to above as my adviser was one of 
a class peculiar to the British Isles, and the like of which, the 
parallel for which, can only be found in Rome, and particularly 
Rome up to the Empire. The reader will see in Blackstone’s 
Commentaries that that jurist impresses on young men who 
were to take a leading place in their counties on account of es- 
tate and social status, the propriety of making a study of the 
law. In this he was as much giving recognition to an usage 
as recommending a practice. There is hardly a great family in 
England that is not descended from a lawyer. Even all the 
blood of all the Howards flows from Sir William Howard, who 
was most likely chief-justice, certainly a puisne judge, in the 
reign of Edward I., and the present Prime Minister of England 
belongs so distinctly to a legal family that it would be con- 
trary to precedent if some son in every generation was not 
bred to the law. Consequently we have Lord Robert Cecil a 
practising barrister at the present moment. As I have said, it 
was usual for a young man, the heir of a great estate, to get 
called to the bar for the sake of the honorary degree, and to 
go a circuit or two before he proceeded to administer unpaid 
justice at petty and quarter sessions in his county.t+ 

At the same time, though barristers were very great gentle- 
men, or at least supposed to be so, one finds a very decided 
admiration for fees handed down among them from the earliest 


* By pleading is meant the drawing of pleas—that is to say, the allegations of statement 
and answer until issue is knit between the parties. From this it must be seen that a good 
pleader is very possibly a different man to a good advocate, though he may be both. At com- 
mon law a man must know his practice, procedure, and precedents to be a good pleader, but 
to be a good advocate he need not know anything—well, hardly anything. 

+ The reader will have no difficulty in finding an allusion to this in Henry IV., where we 
learn that Shallow had spent his time at an inn of court, though he was to have land and 
beeves ; but more distinctly is it suggestive of the custom when we read into the shadow, Jus- 
tice Shallow, the reality, Sir Thomas Lucy, a man of character and standing in Shakspere’s 
boyhood. 
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times; and this despite the theory that they were not to be 
paid for their services.* I am not aware to what extent the 
Roman relation of patron and client subsisted in England; it 
extended almost the whole way in Ireland to living memory, 
and over a great part of the way in Scotland, until the Union 
in 1707, when a pettifogging class began to find their way to, 
and introduced their own spirit into the Scotch bar. One thing 
seems clear, that there is no account of any great English law- 
yer attended by a retinue of clients such as accompanied a 
Roman nobleman to the Forum, or crowded after Prime Ser- 
geant Malone in the last century, or Mr. O’Connell in this, as 
they proceeded to the Four Courts,+ or followed a Maxwell to 
the Parliament Close to show their Jacobitism, or a Campbell 
to’ prove their Whiggery and Presbyterianism. 

But for all that one will find at the English bar, and filling 
the place now occupied by the Irishman, Charles Russell, mem- 
bers of families as great as the Roman Fabii. The claimant 
to the throne of Scotland, Robert de Brus, whose title was 
vindicated by the valor and fortune of his son Robert at Ban- 
nockburn, appears in the legal records as “Capitalis Justiciarius 
ad placita coram Rege tenenda ’—the exact modern designation 
of the chief of the Queen’s Bench. It is curious enough, too, 
that Bruce was the first who presided under the improved sys- 
tem by which the chief of the King’s Bench was required, at 
least supposed, to have nothing more to do with military affairs 
or the government of the kingdom. It had become by this 
time the place of a lawyer—rather than that of a minister and 
judge combined. 

Looking back from Lord Russell to Odo, Bishop of Bay- 
eux and Earl of Kent,t the first Chief, Justiciar, as he was 
called, we have a singularly interesting history of the develop- 
ment of an institution running side by side with the advance 
of the social system to which it belonged, and to whose pro- 
gress it contributed in no small degree. Notwithstanding theo- 
ries of social evolution, which are flaunted before us with the 


* As a matter of fact a barrister cannot recover fees. The solicitor or attorney pays him 
what are called fees, and includes them with the other items in his bill of costs. 

+I donot think Anthony Malone ever appeared in the present Four Courts. Notwith- 
standing the perversion of the family, the Malones were idolized as a great race of lawyers. 

t There is an amusing instance of cynical sagacity. in the reply of William the Conqueror 
to this half-brother Odo when arresting him for what would be like filibustering at present. 
The king’s officers had scrupled to lay hands upon him on account of the immunities claimed 
by ecclesiastics, so he himself was obliged to seize Odo. When the latter claimed his exemp- 
tion from temporal jurisdiction, William exclaimed : ‘‘God forbid that I should touch the 
Bishop of Bayeux, but I make the Earl of-Kent.my prisoner.” 
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confidence of sciolism from lecture-room and platform, one 
sees in the legal growth of English society evidence of constant 
forces, prejudices, ambitions, social aggregates and their rivalries, 
very much as they are to-day. Whatever change has taken place 
in external life in its aspects of peace and war, or rather pub- 
lic tranquillity and disturbance—and the change is great—it is 
surprising how little -difference, allowing for so many new fac- 
tors, there is between the tone of the national mind under the 
Norman and early Plantagenet kings and its tone in the pres- 
ent hour. 

As a proof of the principle just stated I shall cite the words 
of Peter of Blois concerning the Auda Regis under date 1180. 
This was the tribunal out of whose bosom the Queen’s Bench 
came, and which represented it more distinctly than did the co- 
ordinate jurisdictions of the Common Pleas and Exchequer, 
which, like the Queen’s Bench, issued from that source. Speak- 
ing of this great tribunal when Ranulfus de Glanville * became 
chief justiciar, “if causes,” said Peter de Blois in his letter to 
Henry II., “are tried in the presence of your highness, or your 
chief justiciar, then neither gifts nor partiality are admitted ; 
then all things proceed according to the rules of justice and judg- 
ment; nor does ever the sentence or decree transgress the lim- 
its of equity. But the great men of your kingdom, though full 
of enmity against each other, unite to prevent the complaints of 
the people against the exactions of sheriffs, or other officers in 
any inferior jurisdictions, whom they have recommended and 
patronize, from coming to your royal ears. The combination 
of these magnates can only be truly compared to the conjunc- 
tion of scales on the back of the behemoth of the Scriptures, 
which fold over each other, and form by their closeness an im- 
penetrable defence.” 

This quaint illustration of Peter de Blois applies with pain- 
ful precision to the action of associated railway companies in 
the United States, and combinations of capitalists aiming to con- 
trol some industry or to obtain possession of some natural 
agent. The grievances were clearly perceived then, and the 
court was strong enough to deal with those that came before 
it. But the interception of complaint by powerful influences 
prevented too many of the wrongs of the poor from reaching 
the court until at length, under the force of events and in the 


* Glanville wrote ‘‘ A Treatise on the Laws and Customs of the Kingdom of England,” 
which on some points is still an authority. His precedents in real actions were the forms used 
until such actions were abolished in the reign of William IV. 
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grinding of war and revolution, that strong and settled justice 
was secured in England which protects the artisan and the 
laborer against wealth and power. 

What would appear to be a more dangerous influence than 
wealth and power, popular passion and enthusiasm, had to be 
reckoned with by Lord Russell only the other day in trying 
those prosecuted for the raid into the Transvaal and complicity 
in the conspiracy to-sustain it. Nor did it seem clear on the 
last Foreign Enlistment Act that adhesion to a conspiracy 
carried on within the jurisdiction of the crown by persons not 
resident within the jurisdiction came within the purview of the 
statute. If the noble and learned lord and his colleagues were 
desirous to pander to public feeling there was at least in this 
particular an opportunity to gratify it. I think the Chief in 
dealing with those South African filibusters made rulings which 
can compare for clearness of exposition, authority, and title to 
respect with those of any of his predecessors in cases of public 
passion and where consequences of the most far-reaching 
character were involved. 

It is thought that in this case exceptional and unsuspected 
influences were at work. I should be sorry to think so; but 
we know that Lord Russell’s predecessors were subjected to all 
kinds of influence, and that the spirits of many were not then 
wanting to the cause of liberty and justice. Kings, the Houses, 
great personages, ministers—one and all employed themselves 
after their manner in trying to lead justice to betray its trust 
and to become the terror instead of being the protection of the 
subject. If some judges succumbed to the evil of the time, their 
suppleness or their corruption is compensated for by the cour- 
age and integrity of so many. Next to the examples of public 
spirit that come to him from Greece and Rome, the school-boy is 
animated by the sentence of Gascoigne, Chief-Justice, pronounced 
upon Prince Henry: ‘And nowe, for your contempte and dis- 
obedience, go you to the prysone of the kynges benche whit- 
onto I commytte you, and remayne ye there prysoner until 
the pleasure of the kynge your father be further knowen.” 

In some respects the present Chief-Justice is perhaps the 
most remarkable of the entire line. As an advocate he had no 
equal’ at the common-law bar. He had to contend against a 
double prejudice against his country and religion, but almost 
from his call he started into a practice which put him in the 
foremost rank while still a comparatively young man. The 
way he led for Mr. Parnell and the other “incriminated” 
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members is something never to be forgotten. His courage and 
resource never failed him during all the anxiety of an inquiry 
in which not merely the reputation of individuals was con- 
cerned, but the very cause of his country, dearer to him than 
all other interests, was deeply involved. Indeed in his whole 
life Charles Russell is a signal example of ability, integrity, 
fidelity winning the highest professional and social distinction 
without causing any feeling anywhere except that of unmixed 
satisfaction. I know of no Irishman settled in England except 
himself, and perhaps the amiable and high-minded Earl of 
Moira who became first Marquis of Hastings, who was not 
anxious to be deemed an Englishman, if not in birth, in 
sympathy and will. Edmund Burke laid upon the altar of 
English greatness all his marvellous powers. Even his pro- 
found knowledge of Irish affairs meant no more than an 
equally profound knowledge of Indian; and the hatred of 
injustice and oppression which caused him to be so strenuous 
an advocate of Catholic relief had its counterpart in his 
speeches on questions affecting the interests of India, in his 
exertions to bring about the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
and his wonderful efforts of industry and genius as one of the 
managers of the impeachment. 

As Burke did, Russell belongs to the lesser gentry of 
Ireland, a class which produces well-bred and accomplished men, 
but rarely men of great energy and ambition. Like Burke,* he 
left behind him the narrow traditions of home, and trusted him- 
self to the great theatre of the island where the whole life of 
the empire pulsates. He was right. As a visitor said to me 
only the other day, talking of the minority in Ireland, “‘ There 
is nothing in the world to compare with their sublime atti- 
tude”; and this attitude of utter intolerance of Catholicity and 
contempt for national feeling ; this attitude of invincible superi- 
ority which causes them to learn nothing and forget nothing, 
would have prevented Russell from attaining high rank at the 
bar unless, like a certain Catholic baronet, he sold himself, and, 
like a certain Catholic lord, he sold his party. 

*It may be added that, like Burke, he is a graduate of Trinity. Another Trinity man, 
the late Earl Cairns, was the leader of the Equity Bar. So that in this generation one Irish- 
man led the Equity, another the Common-law Bar of England. Russell received his prepara- 
tory education from the Vincentians of Castleknock College, Dublin, of which at the time, 
as I understand from the following story, Dr. Gillooly, the late Bishop of Elphin, was presi- 
dent. I heard at a great country-house in Roscommon, Clonalis, the residence of The O’Conor 
Don, that Lord Russell shortly after his elevation to the peerage met Dr. Gillooly at a water- 


ing-place in Wales. It was the first time since he left Castleknock that he saw his old mas- 
ter, and his first impulse was to adjust his dress to receive the customary flogging. 
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INSTITUTES FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


BY B. ELLEN BURKE, 


® HE voluntary school system under parochial aus- 
pices has become an educational force in the 
United States that cannot be ignored and that 
must be reckoned with. From small beginnings 
it has grown into a wonderful organization. 

The school-houses are built, the rooms are filled with chil- 
dren, the teachers are at their posts. What is the next move- 
ment for progress? 

It is well to repeat old truisms as new generations appear to 
inherit the experiences of mankind, and none is more applica- 
ble to-day to the parochial schools of the United States than 
“In union there is strength”; or clearer and stronger, “ United 
we stand, divided we fall.” Are we united in a way that we 
can stand, or are we a loose arrangement.of units that is in 
danger of falling? Destruction will never come from without ; 
the history of the nations where education flourished and 
waned and died proves that decay begins from within. The 
Catholic schools in the United States ought to be united in 
such a way that each and every school, from kindergarten to 
university, might help each and every other school in the 
land. The strength to be gained by union cannot be over- 
estimated ; the inspiration of the many marching shoulder to 
shoulder to battle in a common cause is not the least argu- 
ment in favor of unification. As one spark can communicate 
flame to tons of powder, so one new idea will frequently set in 
motion a train of thought powerful enough to revolutionize the 
methods of teaching thousands of children. It is sad almost to 
despair to see the amount of force and power wasted by lack 
of union—force and power sufficient to energize the whole 
teaching body with a life that cannot be created by isolation. 

The child with only one childhood, with powers and possi- 
bilities to become a fully developed being, with only one life 
in which to prepare for eternity, needs and ought to have the 
best the world can give by way of assistance during these bud- 
ding, blossoming, ripening years. The soul God created and 
Christ died for is worthy of the greatest care, profoundest 
thought, and tenderest love. The teacher who comes in con- 
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tact with this soul, who professes ability to guide and inspire, 
and knowledge to wisely furnish material and opportunity for 
propér development, should be one with much understanding 
of the law of growth, should know how to foster, lead, and 
direct, should be growing herself. A cessation of growth in 
either the one teaching or the one taught is a sure indication 
of intellectual death. 


ONE MILLION CHILDREN IN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


Our children, our treasures, God’s little ones, are in the 
school-rooms being trained for time and eternity. The follow- 
ing will show about the number of children at present in the 
Catholic schools of the United States: 


New York Province, . . ‘ ; ; 205,234 
Cincinnati ee ; . : ; : 156,445 
Boston : ; ; ; ‘ ; 122,235 
Philadelphia : : : : : . 107,326 
Chicago ; ; ‘ ‘ ' é 77,960 
Milwaukee ; j ; ' ‘ ‘ 54,726 
St. Louis , : ‘ x , ‘ 43,450 
New Orleans ; : ; , : : 41,144 
Baltimore : ‘ 4 ‘ 31,286 
San Francisco “ ; ; ; ; ; 29,460 
Dubuque ; : ' ‘ 27,959 
St. Paul ; ‘ ; ; ‘ : 27,777 
Oregon City . , , : : 12,174 
Santa Fé ; ‘ ; ; ; ; 8,925 


Total, ; > ; ; : : ; 946,101 


These figures fall below the aggregate of children in at- 
tendance, as the number in some of the industrial schools could 
not be ascertained in time for the writing of this article. The 
reports from several of the larger cities indicate an increase 
during the months of September and October, 1896, over the 
months of the last scholastic year, sufficient to warrant the 
assumption that there are nearly one million children now being 
educated in schools under the auspices of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. What a power for good is the right 
education of so many people! Whether the child be the son of 
the beggar or the heir of the millionaire, he has a soul to save, 
talents to develop, a work to do in this world, and possibilities 
that belong to him alone. What need for good schools, the 
very best! 

THE BEST TEACHER IS NECESSARY. 

The school is what the teacher makes it. If we want good 

schools, we must have good teachers; and if we want good 
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teachers, we must aid them, care for them, encourage them 
in every way possible. The people have been giving to the 
teachers in the parochial schools a minimum of aid and have 
been demanding a maximum of results. The teachers in the 
state schools are receiving a vast amount of assistance that 
always comes from intelligent co-operation. Conventions, asso- 
ciations, summer-schools, and institutes in many parts of the 
country enable the teachers to meét each other without the 
cost being oppressive. Frequently the teachers in the parochial 
schools can avail themselves of the benefits to be gained by 
attendance at these gatherings. At the National Educational 
Association in Buffalo, in July, 1896, a large number of nuns 
were at the general and department sessions, but they were 
principally ones living in Buffalo and vicinity. The question 
of expense necessarily had to be taken into consideration. 
The printed report of these meetings never conveys what the 
living voice and flashing eye impart to the audience. 

The Summer-School work begun in New London and con- 
tinued in Plattsburg, Madison, and New Orleans has done 
great good for the cause of education in the United States. 
The work accomplished in these schools cannot be judged by 
the amount done in the few weeks they are in session. The 
stimulus given to higher education is far-reaching. The Uni- 
versity extension courses and reading circles that have had 
their rise in these centres extend out and beyond over the whole 
country, and are manifestations of the value of the work begun 
in these places. An interest in the work done in these schools 
is a fair test of one’s interest in the uplifting and betterment 
of humanity. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE WORK. 

The Teachers’ Institute work of 1895-96 opened up another 
opportunity for the instructors in our parochial schools. As 
this work was for teachers, it was so planned that the insti- 
tute came to them, thereby giving a large number a chance to 
avail themselves of this means of studying methods of teach- 
ing. The institute work in Catholic schools in this country is 
yet in a formative state, but plans are ready to be put into 
operation that, if successful, will prove that this department of 
work is one of such benefit to the teachers that it must be 
sustained. In addition to the method work, which will always 
be the marked feature, round tables are to be organized, there- 
by giving all an opportunity to discuss the subjects in which 
they are most interested. During the school year of 95-96 
about three thousand nuns attended these institutes, or the 
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courses of lectures connected directly with the work. Already 
application has been made for twelve institutes for the sum- 
mer vacation of 1897. 

“ Teachers’ Institute,” as this phrase is now understood in 
the United States and Canada, is a meeting of teachers for the 
purpose of considering methods of teaching, ways and means 
of governing children, or, to express the latter thought in 
more correct terms, ways and means of developing self-con- 
trol and of character-building in the child. The institute dif- 
fers from the summer-school proper in that the one makes the 
general topic of methods of teaching paramount, the other 
gives prominence to subject-matter that will aid and broaden 
all professional people. The institute is of interest to the doc- 
tor or lawyer only as he is interested in the right methods of 
educating the race; the summer-school is of interest because his 
own knowledge of subject-matter will be increased, and if he as- 
similate what is given to him, he will become more cultured. 
Both the institute and the summer-school are of personal value to 
the teacher. 


, 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL INSTITUTE WORK. 

The State of New York has a ‘Bureau of Institutes under 
the jurisdiction of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
This institute force consists of a superior of institutes, five 
conductors, three special teachers, and one lecturer. All the 
members of the force are experienced teachers who are now 
engaged all the year in connection with the institute work of 
the State. An institute of one week is held in each: one of 
the 114 commissioner districts of the State. All persons en- 
gaged in teaching in the public schools of the State, outside 
the cities and towns employing a regular superintendent, are 
obliged by law to attend these institutes. The teachers usually 
attend the ones held in their own commissioner district. 
Although city teachers are exempt because of the advantages 
obtained from direct supervision and faculty meetings, many of 
them do attend the State institutes. The instructors employed 
by the State are authorized to visit normal schools or any 
schools noted for good work, to attend conventions and asso- 
ciations of teachers, and in every way keep in sympathy with 
the great educational movements of the day. Educators deem 
it essential that teachers should frequently meet each other, 
exchange ideas, discuss the topics of the day pertaining to 
their work, and in every way help one another. 

In the other States of the Union the institute work, while 
a recognized feature of the state departments of public instruc- 
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tion, has not a bureau or sub-department of its own; the instruc- 
tors are selected and supported in a manner different from the 
one employed in the State of New York. Frequently the teachers 
in the elementary schools pay a large portion of the expenses 
themselves, instead of all being furnished: by the department. 

In some of the Southern States the institute work is inaugu- 
rated each season by a general meeting of all the instructors, 
who spend several days together, receiving instruction in psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and general methods from the best teachers 
in the country—professors (from the state universities and others. 
They discuss among themselves the needs of each locality, the 
results of work done in former years, and at the close of the 
meeting go out to the different counties of the State and hold 
institutes for the teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools. In no part of the country is greater enthusiasm mani- 
fested at these meetings of teachers than in the prairie States. 
It is nothing uncommon for the teachers to urge instructors to 
extend the length of the session, and the early morn and the 
late evening find them occupied with note-books or works of 
reference, or engaged in discussions upon the mooted questions 
taken up in general sessions. 

The zeal and interest shown in the institute work inaugu- 
rated for the benefit of teachers in parochial schools are second 
to none manifested by educators in any past of the country 
for any educational movement. This interest was not confined 
to teachers alone, but extended to the clergy who supervised and 
inspired the work and to all the friends of the parochial schools. 
The work under consideration for 1897 will cover a greater area 
and will be enriched by several new features not attempted the 
first year. 

LINES OF IMPROVEMENT. 

Much is demanded and much will always be demanded of 
institute instructors. They must be constant students, must 
watch the trend of thought of the world in matters pertaining 
to education, must study the best methods of teaching as ex- 
emplified in the best schools of the country. The institute 
force will need to be affiliated with some strong educational 
centre, in order to be under the watchful eye and fostering 
care of safe and reliable supervision. The question that will 
need to be offered to the teachers in the institutes of 1897 will 
be of great import. The strongest feature of the work of 1896 
was how to correlate Christian doctrine with arithmetic, gram- 
mar, nature-study, history, and all the subjects that belong in 
the school-room. 
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Evidently the reading circles, summer-schools, and institutes 
are of sufficient educational value that they are to remain 
with us. They are epoch-making facts in the history of the 
church in the United States. They should be fostered and en- 
couraged. Each branch of educational work has its own dis- 
tinctive features, but all should be united for the common 
good of the whole. ‘“‘Communion of saints” is broad enough 
to include communion of those striving to be saints by doing a 
great work for a great motive. 

Our teachers need more assistance than can be given to 
them during vacations only. We need an information bureau, 
a place where the teacher can be free to write for instruction 
on any subject. We need a national normal school. Each 
novitiate is a normal school standing alone, neither giving nor 
taking from the other normal schools of the land. No one is 
free to visit it, to see and hear the method work, to watch the 
novices in the practice school. We need a place where all in- 
terested can go and see the work, remain days, months if neces- 
sary, as pupils or observers; bringing to it the good from the 
whole world and taking from it whatever may be found need- 
ful. In THE CATHOLIC WORLD of April, 1890, this idea of a 
normal school for Catholic teachers was ably advanced by Right 
Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., of Peoria, Ill., and as long ago as 
the early 70’s McMaster, in the Freeman's Journal, gave us some 
strong articles favoring such an institution. A school ona 
broad foundation, with method teachers, model teachers, critics; 
lecturers, practice schools, is just as necessary for the life of 
our Catholic school system in the United States as the sunlight 
for the life of the body. It should be a living fountain from 
whence the whole teaching force could draw knowledge and inspi- 
ration. . 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

This national normal school might supply to an extent the 
institute instructors, and both might be under the supervision 
of a pedagogical department of some established institution of 
learning. The closer the union of the elementary, secondary, 
college, and university work the stronger will be our educa- 
tional system and the better the schools for our children. We 
can profit by the mistakes and successes of the state schools. 
Intelligent, earnest, enthusiastic co-operation has done much for 
the public-school system of America. The whole system is 
grand in its conception, great in its opportunities, and marvel- 
lous in its results. It lacks the one thing necessary, religious 
teaching. But the public schools from a pedagogical point of 
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view have some weak places because of their lack of union. 
The normal schools are not parts of the colleges and the uni- 
versities, and the institute instructors have no claims upon 
normal schools or higher institutions of learning. The colleges 
and universities have begun adding pedagogical classes, but 
they have not yet normal school departments. Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard, says that “a comprehensive philosophic 
scheme of education nowhere exists in practice.” There 
are to-day, here in these United States, engaged in doing ele- 
mentary and secondary work in our parochial schools, men and 
women capable of utilizing any “ philosophical, comprehensive 
scheme of education”’ the philosophers may give to the world. 
The teachers as a whole recognize the need of methods 
of teaching, and they value what the study of pedagogics 
brings to them; but no worker in this great broad world 
needs the encouragement and stimulus to be obtained from 
fellow-workers more than the capable, conscientious, enthu- 
siastic teacher. Her ideals are so high that she never reaches 
them; the consciousness of the importance of her work often 
makes her falter. 

There is, without doubt, a wide-spread interest in education, 
not only in our own country but throughout the greater part of 
the world. Wherever this interest flags or has not been aroused; 
there we find people lacking in love for their fellows, people 
leading selfish lives. This almost total separation of the higher 
schools of learning from the lower is the outgrowth of a con- 
dition of things that does not exist in this country, or of a 
time when, as Lamartine says, “The head of society was in the 
sunshine and the feet in the shadow.” 

No claim is made that normal schools, method classes, or 
training departments are new in the educational work of the 
church. The pedagogical work begun by the great orders and 
societies, and continued to the present day, needs no defence, 
hor even mention, to prove existence. The good work done by 
all these able teachers is an evidence of what strong work can 
be done in all departments. No one part of our educational 
system can attain its greatest power alone. The one needs 
the other. The universities need all below as feeders and ma- 
terial for proper study, and all below need the higher educa- 
tional institutions for instruction, guidance, and inspiration. 
All are parts of an undivided whole that must from the very 
nature of things be a unit for harmonious development and to 
attain its greatest excellence. 
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AMONG THE ORANGE LILIES. 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 


PRR RANGEISM has given our Canadian cousins a bad 

WSi name. As a matter of fact the mass of Cana- 

dian Protestants are fair-minded people, and will 

give a Catholic lecturer a fair hearing. Orange 

—oe lodges are, indeed, numerous in Ontario, but it 

is only in particular localities that they are venomous, being 

used mostly for social purposes. Such was the estimate we 

received from several well-informed priests of the province, 

and on testing the matter by non-Catholic missions we have 
found them right. 

Our desire to experiment in this interesting part of the 
missionary field found an opportunity in the presidential can- 
vass this year, the excitement of which will long be remem- 
bered. We were glad to serve the zeal of Canadian priests 
who invited us into their parishes, fearing that our efforts in 
“the States” (those at least now ready for the Apostolate) 
would be hurt by the fiery struggles of the political campaign. 
Allow me, however, to confess a sincere regret at not being 
present during this ever-memorable contest, and at being de- 
prived of the pleasure of voting. One of the hardships of the 
missionary is that he can seldom be at home on election day. 

But the compensation, if wholly spiritual, was generous and 
ample. Our audiences at Thorold, Ontario, were half non- 
Catholics, and sometimes more than half, the hall seating not 
quite four hundred persons, and it was filled every night but 
one. 

We got good help from the local paper, both before and 
after the mission. Some days before we opened the editor 
called and asked an interview, which was gladly given. It 
filled a column and a half of the next issue, and gave us and 
our cause a good introduction to several hundred of these seri- 
ous-minded people, telling what our object was and how we 
felt towards our separated brethren. The very friendly terms 
on which the pastor, Father T. J. Sullivan, always kept with 
the editor was thus a practical aid to’ the mission. We also 
secured a good report of our closing lecture. Sometimes we 
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lament the errors of the Press, and rightly; but an interview 
and a report and a “puff” and a personal communication are 
all modern means of imparting the grace of faith to non-Catho- 
lics and infidels. 

Another aid was the social equality of the Catholics and 
Protestants in this town. This is sometimes a hurt to reli- 
gion, as when the true faith is weak, but an apostolic aid 
when Catholicity is sturdy, as is the case in Thorold. Our 
people made positive efforts to bring their friends to the meet- 
ings, and succeeded, because they were on terms of equality 
with that intelligent class which alone takes an interest in 
a fair argument on religious questions. The natural relation 
between truth and error is that truth is on the aggressive and 
error on the defensive—much rather is this the supernatural 
relation. Every help to a good life is present in this town, 
and therefore every help to.a successful apostolate: a beauti- 
ful church, a fine house and school, and a flourishing state of 
practical virtue in priest and people. 

All this was put to use in getting a good attendance in this 
staid old town. We found ourselves among a_ non-Catholic 
people who, though church-goers, are not positively curious about 
religion. In Canada, furthermore, religious sentiment is stiffer 
than in the States, and yields less easily to curiosity, or to 
personal kindliness. The people are not exactly slower than on 
our side of the line, once they begin to-move; but this is not 
so soon as with Americans. The English-speaking Canadian is 
a graver character than his cousin, takes more for granted in 
his own favor, and is averse to impulse—a solid race of men 
and women, and in religion solidly bigoted. So that we were 
glad of a good attendance of them, and knew that our Catho- 
lic people had done their duty to secure it. 

It is like carrying the war into Africa to give non-Catholic 
missions in Ontario, the nursery of the A.-P.-A.-ism across the 
border. Orangeism is strong and of course squarely anti- 
Catholic, and in some places aggressive. But so is consistent Pro- 
testantism anywhere, as the name implies. And as Protestantism 
is seldom consistent, so is Orangeism in the Dominion seldom as 
venomous against the church as it ought to be, considering its 
avowed objects. Among our auditors we nightly had some 
Orangemen. “TI counted,” said a young and zealous Catholic 
to us, “twenty-four men at one meeting who are known to be 
bigots, and they seemed entertained and pleased.” In fact 
personal invitation to a free lecture is hard to refuse when it 

VOL, LXIV.—17 
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comes from a respectable source. Now, for instance, a promi- 
nent business man, a zealous Catholic, kept a supply of books 
(Father Searle’s Plain Facts) on his office table, and offered 
them to Protestant callers and talked up the lectures very free- 
ly. It is no unusual thing for zealous Protestants to do this 
during their revivals, and it is a way which is pretty sure to 
gather an audience. 

Every lecture without exception was attended by a young 
student for the Methodist ministry, accompanied by his brother 
—whether in peaceful or warlike mood we have no means of 
knowing; but the Protestant ministers of the town totally 
ignored us. And not nearly enough of women were present, 
more than three-fifths of the non-Catholics being men, and they 
mostly young. All the better for them; but we would have 
been glad to see more Protestant women present. But they 
are very commonly afraid of becoming unsettled in religious 
belief, more so than the men, because generally they are more 
earnest. Also, reasoning and argumentation have little place in 
female Protestantism. But what women did come to the 
lectures were powerfully affected, as some of them managed to 
let us know. If we could have got them to the Catholic mis- 
sion which went before the non-Catholic one, our ground would 
have been well cleared for us. But only a few non-Catholics 
attended at the church, though the whole town was edified at 
the attendance at the five o’clock Mass. Would it have been 
better to begin with the public-hall lectures instead of the 
Catholic mission? Perhaps so. Yet the Catholic mission gave 
our own people a decided increase of zeal for souls, and in that 
respect (a very important matter in this place) aided the meet- 
ings in the hall. 

These last were greatly enjoyed by the Catholics, upon whom 
a permanent effect was produced, especially a more energetic 
interest in the salvation of their separated brethren. We are 
apt to forget that it is necessary to bring the Catholic Church 
out into the open for the sake of its own members, for it is a 
public claimant for universal spiritual allegiance, and must be 
exhibited as such at certain intervals or suffer in all its influ- 
ence. The faithful themselves profit greatly by this develop- 
ment of the missionary vocation of the church. This parish is 
well equipped, materially and personally, for the forward move 
which its pastor has thus started. It was a privilege to co- 
operate with him. 

The lectures occasioned much talk. Protestants admitted to 
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Catholic friends that they had held wrong views about us, and 
that they now could study the church from an altogether dif- 
ferent stand-point. They were much surprised that we did not 
attack them, because, as we think, they were conscious of de- 
serving attack. But after all, Canadian Protestants are substan- 
tially the same as American ones: kindly disposed at bot- 
tom, but woefully deceived about Catholic matters. Was it 
not kindly in our Protestant quartette to sing for us? and those 
hard-headed church members to attend our meetings nightly ? 
This class came even the night of the town’s annual fair, when 
our numbers were lowest, thus showing a strong desire to under- 
stand Catholicity. What more inviting field can bishops, priests, 
and people have? Doubtless these brethren of ours are very 
far from us; they are still set in their cold and hungry religion. 
But yet they can be made to listen to us, and we confidently 
look for some conversions from this mission. Was it not an 
encouragement that two priests who sat on the. platform during 
several of the lectures were converts, as well as the organist 
who conducted the singing? and some other converts, men and 
women of character, were with us every evening. 

We should be content to begin with whatever kind of non- 
Catholics will. consent to listen to us; but when we know the 
admirable natural qualities of these people we should be glad 
even to spend our whole lives in removing obstacles to the 
faith. Let us cut away the tangled underbrush and drain. the 
swamp, that a future generation may plough and plant a fruit- 
ful field. By drawing off from these honest souls the preju- 
dice and delusion which overspreads them and hinders the 
truth of Christ from reaching them, we shall do what must be 
done before they can be converted. 

The churches here, as in the States, are mainly Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Church of England, the latter not 
yet having changed its name to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Dominion of Canada. Episcopalianism must be strongly 
national, non-universal, since it so instinctively localizes itself, 
even keeping: its English localism of name and nature in so 
independent a nation as this. A curious name—The Church of 
England of the Dominion of Canada! 

Our lectures were on the Divinity of Christ, the Authentic- 
ity and Inspiration of Scripture, Intemperance, Confession, the 
Real Presence, the Intercession of the Saints, Purgatory, and 
““Why I am a Catholic ’’—the last-named lecture and that on 
the Bible giving opportunity to explain the church’s right to 
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teach. Our ‘leaflets were What Catholics do not Belteve, The 
Senators of Sherbourne (rule of faith), The Gospel Door of Mercy 
(sacrament of penance), Zhe Real Presence, and Prayers for the 
Dead. Three hundred copies of Father Searle’s new book, 
Plain Facts for Fair Minds, were placed in the hands of the 
people of Thorold—over two hundred of these with Protestants. 
The pastor attended carefully to this part of the mission, and 
made sure of a literary apostolate in this town. 

The grand total of all expenses for the non-Catholic mis- 
sion was less than $30. 

The question box, as usual, was a great attraction. It was 
well patronized; though a number of the questions were placed 
in the box by a Catholic voicing the difficulties of his Protes- 
tant friends in conversation. I noticed that but a single ques- 
tion out of the large number received was not spelled right; 
and this is better than we can testify of any mission given by 
us in the States. One question drew from us a warm invita- 
tion: “ Reverend Sir: Your talks have made me feel sorry for 
having led a sinful life. Is there any comfort in your church 
for a man who is heart-broken with worldly cares, business 
troubles, etc.?’’ This suggests the availability of lectures on 
the moral topics suited to such difficulties. The following 
question is evidence of dark ignorance, yet common enough 
among our separated brethren. I answered that I was a poor 
man, but I would raise $1,000 and give it to the questioner if 
he could find his quotation in any Catholic catechism. 

“How does the teaching of the Roman Catholic Catechism, 
that ‘Catholics are not bound to keep faith with heretics’ 
(Protestants), correspond with that passage of Ephesians iv. 25 : 
‘Wherefore put away lying, speak every man truth with his 
neighbor; for we are members one of another?’” 

One question pleased us greatly: ‘“ Who founded the order 
of Paulists?” In answering we did not brag, but we said 
some true and good things about Father Hecker and his asso- 
Ciates. 

These missions to non-Catholics in the diocese of Toronto 
were most heartily approved by Archbishop Walsh, whose 
affection for our separated brethren and whose zeal for their 
conversion are well known in all Canada. 





HOWEVER much we may object to some of the 
themes of Balzac’s “Comédie Humaine,” and how- 
ever questionable his method of treatment of his 
subjects at times, we are forced to acknowledge 
his masterly skill in delineation and his wonderful 

lle in the filling-in of his backgrounds. We do not rise from 
the perusal of any of his works with the same conviction as we 
feel from a perusal of some of his contemptible imitators. We 
do not conclude that he has laid open the sores of humanity 
with the base desire of indulging a personal appetite for the 
morbid and the pruriency of a ghoulish sort of clientéle whose 
favorite literary diet is garbage and whose instincts are satyric. 
Some of Balzac’s works have a decidedly elevating tendency, 
and perhaps the best of this unobjectionable lot is the one 
which he has called Le Curé de Village. This is now given 
to us in a pleasing English dress by the Dent Publishing 
Company.* The translation is the work of Ellen Marriage, and 
the three fine mezzotints which embellish it are the production 
of W. Bouchet. Mr. George Saintsbury writes a preface to the 
edition. 

Although the title of the book might naturally lead one 
to think that its principal figure was the village curé, such 
is not the case. This curé, Father Bonnet, is indeed drawn 
with a fidelity and a tenderness of appreciation which no writer 
of any school could excel; and it is but just to Balzac to 
observe that his views on the doctrine and spirit of the Catho- 
lic faith, as presented in this commanding novel, are in the 
main just as well as sympathetic. Yet in the presentation of 
the character of the central figure, Véronique de Graslin, he 
shocks us by picturing a woman sound in faith and pious in 
practice carrying on, under the veil of devotion and beneficence, 
a sinful intrigue and luring an unhappy victim of her charms 

* H, De Balzac. The Country Parson (Le Curé de Village). Translated py Ellen Mar- 


riage. With a preface by George Saintsbury. London: J. M. Dent &Co.; New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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to murder and the death penalty. The life of remorse which 
is her retribution, and the final public reparation she makes, 
remind one forcibly of the tragedy of The Scarlet Letter. 
Some of the chapters are strikingly impressive. Yet when all 
is finished, we cannot escape the conclusion that the French 
conception of tragic art is false and strained. In order to pro- 
duce its effects the limits of nature and ordinary experience 
have to be left behind, and the theory of a sublime repentance 
can only be reached by means of a premise of sinfulness and 
hypocrisy which outrages the truth of nature. This style of 
literary architecture is to blame for the grotesque failures of 
Balzac’s school. Its culmination was witnessed in one of the 
scenes of Zola’s Rome, so utterly outrageous in its rococo 
tragedy as to provoke mirth and ridicule rather than pity or 
tears. 

Another notable characteristic of the realistic method is 
strongly evident in Le Curé de Village. The detail is filled in 
with a minuteness that in lesser quantity would be admirable. 
But it embraces, as it is unfolded, such a variety of topics— 
physiographic, philosophic, theoretic, speculative, economic, and 
didactic—as to suggest a cosmogony rather than a novel. The 
reader might well be excused if at times he thought he was 
swallowing an encyclopedia rather than a mere work of fiction; 
and the average adult who has any business to attend to would 
either fling the book away in despair or skip three-fourths of 
it. So much for the original realistic school of fiction. 


Our readers are familiar with the literary skill of Walter 
Lecky, and they will be glad to hear he has had published as 
a novel the biography of Mr. Billy Buttons, the simple-hearted 
hero of several of the “ Adirondack Sketches” which appeared 
some time back in the pages of this magazine. The author has 
spent much time in the tonic air of the mountain region in 
which his scene is laid, and it will easily be seen that he has 
not lived there an indifferent observer. His sympathies are 
wide, and in the ingenuous people who inhabit the hills he has 
found several types of human nature which make the region 
lovable. He has, in addition to a crisp and keen literary style, 
an eye for the humorous side of life which finds full expres- 
sion in some of the chapters of this work, especially in that 
which depicts “The Coming of Hiram Jones.” Another agree- 
able feature of his mode is the entire absence of that nauseat- 
ing personal intrusion which so often marks the failure of this 
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literary cycle to secure a hold either upon the present or the 
future. So, too, his work never sags through a resort to the 
scene-painter’s brush; a deft touch or two thrown in as an in- 
dispensable incidental is the means the author chiefly relies on 
to call up his locality vividly to the reader’s mental vision. 
We are glad to note that the volume has been produced in 
worthy style, handsomely bound, by the Messrs. Benziger—one 
of the first of a new series of books by American Catholic 
writers. 

Of the same series.is Mr. M. F. Egan’s new novel, The 
Vocation of Edward Conway. It is one of the religious order 
of novels, and, despite the outcry, against “conversion” stories 
in short form, is a carefully elaborated conversion story. It 
may not have been the author’s purpose to show that such 
stories can be made tolerable, but if so he has “ builded wiser 
than he knew,” for he has given us a conversion story that is 
attractive enough for any one who cares more for a little mild 
satire over the world and its ways than for the most deadly 
earnest in the chronicle of conversion. The story is ingenious 
in its structural lines, the keystone being the remorse of a man 
(Colonel Carton) over the death of his quondam friend, Major 
Conway, as he honestly believes, by his (Carton’s) hand, as the 
result of a quarrel over the breaking off of an engagement 
between the son and daughter of these respective principals. 
Conway is not killed, but escapes in a way suggestive entirely 
of the deus ex machina; and the remorse of the supposed 
homicide, like that of Falkland in Caleb Williams, is one of the 
strong elements of the story. The depictions of the various 
religious conflicts, wordy and internal, through which the chief 
persons of the drama pass, are also indicative of experience 
and observation. As a picture of the intellectual level of ordi- 
nary American life to-day, in the stratum of the well-to-do and 
pretentious, it is not flattering. There is a good deal of gentle 
satire in many parts of the book; there is a good deal more 
suggested. We are left under the impression that the author 
did not say all he intended. 

But, as it is, the story of Zhe Vocation of Edward Conway* 
will be read by many with much pleasure, as it reflects so 
many of the elements that make up the sum of the life of to- 
day, and is the work of a man who has become a favorite with 
most Catholic readers. 


* Mr. Billy Buttons. By Walter Lecky. The Vocation of Edward Conway. By Mau- 
rice F, Egan. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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A volume of sermons by Most Rev. Dr. Hedley, Bishop of 
Newport, under the title of Zhe Christian Inheritance,* causes 
us to view the ever-increasing output of -homiletic literature 
with less apprehension than we might under other circumstances 
entertain. The sermons are perfect models of religious dis- 
courses, and the language in which the fine thoughts are 
clothed touches the high-water mark of classical English. Al- 
most the whole range of the Christian life for ordinary people 
is treated of in these admirable discourses. 


Messrs. Benziger have conferred a substantial benefit upon 
the Catholic public by the issue of a fine volume of Goffne’s 
Devout Instructions,+ on superfine paper and with some plates of 
an unusually choice character, at a very low price. These In- 
structions are ushered in witha preface of a highly commenda- 
tory description by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. The work 
is a family treasure, such as every Catholic household indeed 
might well covet to possess. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has contributed to the “ Public Men In- 
ternational Series” a brief biography of Pope Leo XIII.¢ Ina 
work of two hundred and fifty pages it is difficult to do justice 
to a life so full as that of the present illustrious Pontiff, yet 
in the hands of so judicious a condenser as the writer all that 
could be made of the subject within such a compass has been 
accomplished. The narrative does not aim at being picturesque, 
nor is there any striving after strong antithesis. It is sober, 
in good taste, and in nothing exaggerates or minimizes unduly. 
It partakes in parts more of the nature of a history of contem- 
poraneous events than a biographical examination. It will prove, 
most certainly, an invaluable book of reference. 


A fresh volume of essays on education § by the lamented 
Brother Azarias comes to remind us how great has been the 
loss to the cause of Christian culture by the death of that 
gifted teacher. These essays show how deeply he had pene- 
trated into the lore of the past in his quest of light on ancient 
methods of pedagogy. He takes us back into the period of 
Charlemagne, and earlier, in tracing up the beginnings of me- 


* The Christian Inheritance. By Dr. Hedley, Bishop of Newport. London: Burns & 
Oates ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Goffine’s Devout Instructions on the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays and Holidays. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : Benziger Brothers. 

t Pope Leo X///. By Justin McCarthy. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 

§ Essays Educational. By Brother Azarias. Chicago: D. H. McBride & Co. 
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dizval culture, and gives us much valuable: and curious matter 
on the origin:of the Palatine Schools, those curious institutions 
which followed the king’s court from place to place, training 
the youth of the nobility in all gentle arts as they went along. 
Others of the essays are devoted to a study of university life 
in the middle ages, the primary schools of that period, the 
methods of simultaneous teaching, the origin of the normal 
school, and other kindred topics. -It will be seen, on an exa- 
mination of this valuable work, how thorough was the author’s 
own method of investigation, and with what careful labor he 
traced the progress of educational work from the very begin- 
ning of modern Europe down to his own time. 


The demand for the reproductions of the English classics 
must be brisk, since the supply is beginning to be somewhat 
embarrassing in bulk. In addition to those noted in last month’s 
issue, from the Longmans firm, we have now to chronicle a 
fresh batch from the American Book Company. They include 
several standard favorites, such as Rodinson Crusoe (Kate Stevens), 
Tennyson’s Princess, Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, Pope’s 
Homer's Iliad, and Fifty Famous Stories Retold. The latter is an 
especially happy book for children, as it contains some nicely 
illustrated versions of the imperishable favorites, such as “ Bruce 
and the Spider,” “King Alfred and the Burnt Cakes,” the 
‘Three Hundred of Rome,” and others of equal notoriety, but 
a couple of score more not quite so accessible but of equal 
merit as folk-lore romances. The introductions and annotations 
in The Princess, the Jiad, and Franklin, although anonymous, 
are characterized by somewhat better taste and greater erudi- 
tion than some of the more pretentious prologues and com- 
mentaries which we have had put before us in other editions 
of English school-books. As far as typography and suitability 
of binding are concerned, these handy volumes are all that 
could be desired. 


Cheerful Philosophy for Thoughtful Invalids, by William Hora- 
tio Clarke, is a little tract of the Universalist school. There is 
no philosopher who can cheerfully endure the toothache, and 
there is no comfort for those who are really in pain or hopelessly 
invalided but the balm which the Holy Spirit alone can lay 
upon our bruises. Pious generalities and artificially cheerful 
monitions are of little avail when the one sustaining solace of 
the Christian soul—the consciousness of suffering borne as a 
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trial of the human spirit with profound resignation to the divine 
behests—is absent. We have no doubt that the author’s claim 
for this drochure, that it has the support of clergymen, physicians, 
and philanthropists, is quite true; but those who commend are 
not invalids themselves, we may reasonably conclude, and know 
not what it is to be put off with bland sayings when the de- 
spairing heart is hungering and thirsting for one ray of blessed 
assurance that all this human struggle has not been in vain. 
There is only one source whence that consoling panacea can 
come, and this ,is the church which is the handmaiden of 
Christ. 


The requirements of the modern system of intermediate edu- 
cation in the matter of history necessitate panoramic views 
rather than philosophic study. The question whether or not 
any permanent good is effected by this superficial method is 
not ripe for settlement yet; but it cannot be that old ideas of 
education, so radically subversive of the acquisition of real 
knowledge, can much longer survive. While we await the day 
of reformation, however, it is good to note an advance in the 
method of preparation of historical studies in the same direc- 
tion which has been so successful in Green’s Short History of 
the English People. We have to hand a useful hand-book of 
ancient Roman history* constructed somewhat on that excel- 
lent model, by two Fellows of Oxford, Messrs. W. W. How 
and H. D. Leigh, M.A. If we compare this pithy work with 
one of the old text-books of our less practical period, we shall 
readily perceive what a mass of useless encumbrance has been 
got rid of, and how usefully succinctness has been substituted 
for tedious iteration and prolixity. This book is something less 
than a detailed history and a good deal more than a hasty out- 
line. It is a vivid, graphic, and clear-cut survey of the great 
events which made the rough-hewing of our modern civilization 
and laid the foundations of world-wide law. The book is full 
of fine illustrations, and enjoys the advantage of a complete 
index. 


Hitherto Father Finn has written chiefly for boys; his latest 
book, Ada Merton,+ is better adapted for young people of the 
other sex. It is a story full of pathos, and yet its style is such 


* 4 History of Rome, to the Death of Cesar. By W.W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lec- 
turer at Merton College, Oxford, and H. D. Leigh, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co. 

+ Ada Merton. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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that it does the mind good to read it rather than to plunge 
it into an abyss of sadness, as the story of little Nell, for in- 
stance, is calculated to do. Father Finn possesses the subtle 
power of going straight to the youthful heart without any ap- 
parent effort; his art is skilfully concealed under the mask of 
simplicity. The motive of his story in this latest work is the 
too frequent one of degenerate Catholic parents, and the love 
of a sweet child whom Heaven in. pity removes early in life 
from their evil influence. The tragedy which in the end over- 
whelms them—the ruin of the father, the insanity of the mother 
—is powerfully painted in these simple but most life-like pages. 
It will be little wonder if this book prove to be the most suc- 
cessful of the many that Father Finn has already given to the 
juvenile Catholic world. 


A rare example of fine book-making is seen in a work 
published by Messrs. McGowan & Young, of Portland, Maine, 
under the title of Zhe Golden Chaplet of Prayer. The binding 
is white and gold, in vellum; the ornamental bordering and 
letter-press are in different colors and shades; and the numer- 
ous choice engravings which are interspersed are also admirable 
examples of the printer’s art. On each page is a favorite 
prayer or hymn, the whole forming a collection suitable for 
every state and incident of life. The book is in every sense a 
fine work of art. 





I.—STUDIES IN CHURCH ~HISTORY.* 


English Literature is not well furnished with historical 
works of a high class and which are also impartial and trust- 
worthy. Some which are classical in respect to style are per- 
vaded by infidel sentiments, or if. not totally anti-Christian, are 
yet to a greater or lesser degree anti-Catholic and full of mis- 
representations. The knowledge of history among the educated 
class who read chiefly English books has, therefore, been par- 
tial and imperfect, and this is not only true in respect to 
Christian nations, but in regard to universal history. We have 
learned from our childhood up only certain chapters, and 
those in great part incorrectly. The present epoch is especial- 
ly remarkable for a great and universal reformation in the 
domain of history. English writers have followed in the wake 


* Studies in Church History. By Rev. Reuben Parsons, D.D. New York and Cincin- 
nati: Fr. Pustet & Co. Vols. I., Il., and III. 1896. 
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of the scholars of the Continent, and have begun to enrich our 
language with translations and original works. 

The history of Christendom in its ecclesiastical aspects has 
suffered more than any other department. And this is espe- 
cially true of the history of the Papacy. The popes have been 
the object of a persistent and virulent hostility, which has no 
parallel and in a great measure seems unaccountable. For three 
centuries the monsters of cruelty who wielded imperial power 
in Rome, and the other emperors also, who were comparative- 
ly virtuous rulers, persecuted them to the death. These were 
pagan idolaters, and could give a reason for their hostility. 
But after them came emperors who were nominal Christians, 
but were nevertheless heretics and were animated by an equally 
fierce hostility against the Catholic Faith and the popes who 
were its chief champions. Emperors and kings who were pro- 
fessed Catholics, but still enemies to all independent and 
superior authority in the Catholic Church and the Papacy, 
continued the warfare against the popes down to the times of 
Louis XIV., Joseph II., Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel. The 
warfare of the pen has been as fierce as that of the sword. 
Heathen philosophers, heretics, and modern infidels have ex- 
hausted the resources of calumny, sophistry, and rhetorical 
vituperation. What is worse, children of the church, Italians, 
Romans, some of them ecclesiastics and prelates, have turned 
their parricidal stilettos against the Holy Father, in the spirit 
of Judas betraying his Lord to Caiphas. 

The author of the Philosophoumena began it with his libels 
on Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus, and his venomous brood 
have continued to lie in wait on the path of successive popes 
from that time to this. 

It is from these Italian scavengers that the filth has been 
derived which has run in foul, death-breeding rivulets down the 
streams of European history. The same tropical climate which 
produces the richest vegetation, the most brilliant flowers, the 
most luscious fruits, the birds of variegated plumage, generates 
the most subtle and violent poisons, the deadliest scorpions 
and serpents, the fiercest wild beasts. Italy is the tropical 
climate of Catholicism and Christian civilization. It has pro- 
duced every kind and degree of sanctity, of intellectual culture, 
of art, of everything that is beautiful. That which in its 
ripeness is the most fragrant and delicious, is the most odious 
in its rottenness. 

Moral nightshade and cobras of wickedness have sprung 
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out of the same soil where the choicest growth of virtue has 
flourished, and the most consummate forms of intellectual and 
spiritual beauty have come to perfection. 

Rome and Italy have never appreciated the honor and 
privilege of possessing the See of St. Peter. They have given 
more trouble to the Popes than any other portion of their 
spiritual domain. The Popes have had perpetual struggles 
with princes and republics trying to steal parts of their 
temporal principality; with cardinals in opposition, with con- 
spirators and rebels, treacherous sycophants and false friends 
in their own households. After their death, their persons and 
their reputation have been a target for the envenomed shafts 
of malicious, unscrupulous men of letters, and have been treated 
metaphorically in the same manner that the body of the 
apostolic Pope Formosus was literally outraged by Stephen VII. 

Since the time when Clement V. transferred his residence 
to Avignon, alienation from the Roman See has prevailed to a 
considerable extent in the episcopate, and the writers of the 
extreme Gallican party, which skirted dangerously near the 
border-line of schism and heresy, particularly Fleury, have 
been ready to represent the popes in an unfavorable light, 
whenever they could find a plausible reason. Even the most 
thoroughgoing champions of the Papacy, like Baronius, have 
often been duped into admitting the truth of false and calum- 
nious charges, and these have become so embedded in current 
history that it has been difficult to get them out. 

Of course, all the enemies of the. Catholic Church and of 
Christianity have adopted and spread abroad all the indict- 
ments against the Papacy and popes which they have been 
able to gather up, garnished with their peculiar rhetoric of 
vituperation. 

Nevertheless, there have been exceptions, and several writers 
have freed themselves from the grosser prejudices of the mass 
of their contemporaries, and have done a certain measure of 
justice to the Roman Church and the great popes of the past 
ages. The chaste and severe Muse of History has touched 
with the spear of Ithuriel the demon of falsehood squat like a 
toad at the ear of an ignorant and unthinking public. The 
Catholic cause has everything to gain from the critical and im- 
partial investigations and disclosures of history. There is a 
lack, as I have already said, of Catholic historical works in the 
English language not as yet fully supplied. This is notably the 
case with histories of the popes. We have good lives of sev- 
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eral. .Gregory the Great, Gregory the Seventh, Innocent III., 
Pius VII., Pius IX., Leo XIII., are quite well-known characters 
to well-read Catholics, and to persons of literary culture in 
general. But the history of the whole illustrious line, extend- 
ing like a series of stately columns all down the vista of the 
early, middle, and modern periods, is almost unknown, or 
known but in-a dim and obscure manner. 

The Lives of the Popes, by Artaud de Montor, although 
complete and accurate, is concise and dull, the translation is 
inferior, and the illustrations are in a very poor style of art. 
Probably it has had very few readers. There are several excel- 
lent ecclesiastical histories, translated and original, suitable for 
students. " 

What is most wanting is an abundance of popular historical 
literature, instructive and attractive for the great mass of the 
intelligent reading public. 

Notwithstanding the great improvement in the treatment of 
history and the increase in the number of writers and works 
which are conscientious, thorough, and impartial, the baser sort 
of purveyors in literature, whose motives are the gain of a tinsel 
reputation or of money, still continue to practise their trade. 
I have lately read a libel on the popes of the fifteenth century 
from the pen of a conspicuous literary man, in the pages of a 
respectable magazine, which for its unspeakable vulgarity is not 
surpassed by anything from the cloaca maxima of the fanatics 
of the sixteenth century. I will not defile my page by quot- 
ing it. And it would be as useless to argue or remonstrate 
with a Bashi Bazouk as with any such literary ruffian. The 
only way to contend with the apostolate of the Satanic press 
is by the apostolate of the Christian and Catholic press. We 
must appeal to the sincere, the honest, the lovers of truth and 
morality, and create a sound public opinion which cannot be 
duped by sophistry and falsehood, leaving the dealers in gar- 
bage to make what they can from those who desire to be. pro- 
vided with that commodity. 

Dr. Parsons has labored with great industry in his task of 
reading and writing in the field of ecclesiastical history. At the 
time of our present writing he has published three large volumes, 
and has a fourth in press. He has taken up a series of salient 
events and personages, from the first age of Christianity to our 
own times, giving an epitome of the history of each one from 
the best and most trustworthy authors. The work has been 
in general well done, and in a readable style. Some of the 
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studies are among the best we have ever met with, and among 
these we may specify those on the election of Urban VI., the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and the Conversion of 
Henry IV. 

It is rather singular that in his notice of authors who have 
vindicated the middle ages Dr. Parsons has omitted all men- 
tion of Maitland, whose Dark Ages has done more to dissipate 
the ignorant prejudices once so prevalent than any other book 
in the English language. 

In chapter viii. of volume ii. Dr. Parsons says: “ That the 
life of Pope John XII. was abominable seems certain from the 
concordant testimony of the olden writers.” Later on he says: 
‘“We must remember, however, that the continuator, upon whom 
we principally rely for information, was thoroughly devoted to 
the Emperor Otho and to the intruder Leo. His testimony, 
therefore, is not above suspicion. Sigebert wrote more than a 
century after the death of John XII., and probably derived 
much of his knowledge from the Chronicle of Luitprand and its 
Appendix.” It would have been more prudent, therefore, to avoid 
a positive and categorical judgment on John XII. Father 
Brunengo, in his excellent work J Destini de Roma, does not 
give credence to the disgraceful accusations against this pope, 
and expresses the opinion that the worst which can be histori- 
cally proved against him is: that his character and spirit were 
more those of a secular prince than of a pontiff. 

Dr. Parsons repeats the statement common to ecclesiastical 
historians, that Hosius of Cordova fell into the Arian heresy in 
his old age. This has been, however, recently disputed and 
denied as an Arian fable. 

The story of a shameful compact between Vigilius, who was 
afterwards pope, and the infamous Empress Theodora, and of 
their mutual conspiracy against Pope Silverius, has been, in 
what seems to be a conclusive manner, refuted by Father Aloy- 
sio Vincenzi. Here again, Dr. Parsons, who is apparently un- 
acquainted with Father Vincenzi’s works, repeats the common 
statement of historians. 

Dr. Parsons has made a very elaborate and ingenious effort 
to vindicate the character of Alexander VI. Every Catholic 
would rejoice if this could: be done successfully. The most 
atrocious charges against this pontiff are no doubt proved to 
be calumnious, as has been frequently done by previous writers. 
Nevertheless, we are obliged to admit that the attempt to re- 
habilitate his moral character, even during his cardinalate and 
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pontificate, is a failure. The authority of Cardinal Hergen- 
réther and Pastor seems to be decisive on this point, and their 
judgment is based on evidence which cannot be evaded. 

It is to be hoped that other competent writers will follow 
the good example of Dr. Parsons. There are other extensive 
fields of history to be cultivated, and it is especially desirable 
to write up the history of the Roman Church and of the popes 
in English for the generality of intelligent readers. Father 
Brunengo has fulfilled this task in an admirable manner in the 
Italian language, in his historical works, / Destint de Roma and 
I Primi Papi-Re. Similar works are needed in English, translated 
or original. There are some portions of the history, obscured 
by the passions, the partialities, the polemical aims and inter- 
ests of eager partisans on all sides. These need to be cleared 
up by critical investigation, so far as the data can be found. 
It would be wrong as well as futile to carry on this investiga- 
tion with a preconceived purpose of vindicating and eulogizing 
the popes and prelates and casting a roseate hue over all 
things. The truth must be sought for and told, be it to the 
praise or dispraise of men, as it is in the sacred history, and 
we must carefully avoid the fallacy of identifying the Catholic 
cause with the private and personal character of the rulers and 
members of the church. 

Dr. Parsons has produced a most valuable and interesting 
work, and it is to be hoped that the sale of it will be such as 
to encourage authors and publishers to edit similar publica- 
tions. Every library should possess at least one copy, and 
every priest who can afford the price should make a point of 
purchasing these volumes. It will be especially valuable to 
those who are engaged in preaching or lecturing to non- 
Catholics as furnishing replies to questions and objections 
drawn from topics of ecclesiastical history. 


2.—THE SCIENCE OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE.* 


So many works on the Exercises of St. Ignatius have been 
published within quite a recent period—those, for example, of 
Father (afterwards archbishop) Porter, Father John Morris, and 
Father Dignam—that the question arises on opening this new 
volume, by Father Clare, what room is there for it? An in- 
spection, however, of the work will give a satisfactory answer. 


* The Science of the Spiritual Life according to the Spiritual Exercises. By James 
Clare, S.J. New York: Benziger Bros. ; London and Leamington : Art and Book Company 
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The volumes referred to above—although based on the Exer- _ 
cises and leading to a knowledge of them—are not, and are 
not intended to give the readers the Exercises in their integrity. 
Father Clare’s volume, however, includes this within its scope, 
and is, so far as is known, the first work in English which em- 
braces the complete Exercises, with all the rules and addi- 
tions, along with suitable developments and explanations. It 
therefore opens out for English readers a way to the know- 
ledge of a work which may without exaggeration be said to 
have been more influential for good than any other work pub- 
lished for three centuries. For out of the Exercises grew, and 
still grows, the Society of Jesus, and to these Exercises what 
the society has done and is still doing is to be attributed. So 
much was this the case that it is related of St. Ignatius that 
he thought of writing no rule for the members of the society, 
believing that all that would be required would be effected by 
the Exercises properly made. And although a rule was 
found to be necessary, that rule is itself but the outcome of 
the Exercises. 

Father Clare’s work, while embracing this complete presen- 
tation of the Exercises, is not restricted to it, but includes 
suitable and appropriate meditations on our Lord’s life after 
the manner of meditation books in general. The present 
volume represents the outcome of a long life devoted to the 
service of souls, and cannot but be of service to those who 
are striving to lead a spiritual life. 


~~ 
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FROM the detailed reports of the proceedings 
of the Irish Convention, it is evident that much 

° more good must flow from the proceedings than 
might have been expected if one were to be led by the mere 
telegraphic summaries. The gathering was undoubtedly the 
most remarkable one ever witnessed, and its deliberations were 
conducted with all the dignity of a national parliament. The 
resolutions adopted embody, most unquestionably, the legiti- 
mate will of the Irish nation. It will not avail to neutralize 
these momentous facts to say that the leaders of two groups 
of irreconcilables held aloof. They had been invited in all 
sincerity to appear and take part in the national council, but 
neither Mr. John Redmond nor Mr. T. M. Healy could furnish 
any plausible reason for their attitude of sulk. To put forward 
the pretence that the convention was got together in the inter- 
est of Mr. John Dillon was a transparent artifice. The idea of 
the convention did not originate with Mr. Dillon, but with the 
Archbishop of Toronto, and it was attended by Irishmen from 
all parts of the world irrespective of any personal leanings. 
Moreover, at the very outset Mr. Dillon publicly put himself at 
the disposal of the country by offering to retire from the chair- 
manship of the Irish party, and serve in the ranks under 
any leader whom the party and the people might approve. 
But this renunciation of his position would not satisfy either 
Mr. Healy or Mr. Redmond. 

It cannot be forgotten that when these gentlemen thus ob- 
trude their personality between the country and its piteous cry 
for unity in the political ranks, neither of them ever spent 
one hour in prison for the sake of Ireland, but that, on the 
contrary, each of them owes everything he enjoys in his pro- 
fession or the political world to the opportunities which the 
Irish political struggle gave him. On the other hand, the chief 
objects of their present animosity in the majority section of 
the Irish party are men who have again and again suffered 
imprisonment, even to the deadly detriment of their physical 
constitutions, for the Irish cause. 
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These considerations are bound to make themselves felt. in 
due time. As the full significance of that gathering of Irish. 
men from the ends of the earth, for the sole purpose of re- 
storing unity in Ireland, comes home to the minds of those 
who have been led astray by artful speeches, their. common 
sense, as well as their patriotism, must assert itself at last. 
They must see that it is only by means of a united party, act- 
ing on the one sound principle of the rule of the majority 
after fair discussion, any substantial benefit can accrue from 
parliamentary action toward a restoration of Ireland’s right 
of self-government. 





The Irish people and the Irish party could do no better 
just now than “take a lesson from the enemy.” Powerful as 
the present Unionist government is, it almost tottered to its 
fall over the Education Bill owing to division in its ranks. It 
is only a couple of weeks since Sir John Gorst, who is making 
an amazing fight for the principle of religious education, con- 
fessed the powerlessness of the government in the face of divi- 
sion among its followers. Only by the restoration of unanim- 
ity, he declared, could the rights of the voluntary schools be 
asserted against the bitter foes of religious education in the 
House of Commons, Ireland cannot take this lesson too seri- 
ously to heart, for, vast as are the interests involved in the 
struggle for freedom of education in England, the interests 
which are placed in deadly peril by the insanely selfish bicker- 
ings of her would-be leaders are infinitely greater to her. 


> 





A blessing from the Holy Father, sped specially for the oc- 
casion from Rome, preluded the proceedings of the conven- 
tion; and as if to accentuate this proof of his interest and af- 
fection in the cause of Home Rule for Ireland, Pope Leo, in 
receiving Bishop Fitzgerald in audience on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, spoke on the subject in terms that cannot too earnestly 
be laid to heart by the clergy at home who, by some strange 
infatuation, support the minority section of the Irish party and 
so give some color to the motives of the disturbers. The Pope 
spoke warmly, nor did he seek to conceal the anxiety with 
which he regarded the prospects of a continuance of dissension 
in the Irish ranks. Referring to the Parliamentary leaders, he 
said: “ Let them work together; let them be united; and if so, 
they can get and do anything they want. But if broken up 
by selfishness or faction, they will Jay their cause and their 
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country in ruins.’”” How impressive a warning and how irre- 
futable its truth! If it be not heeded by those to whom it is 
addressed, the world will put its own construction on the 
motive for their contumacy. They will »go down to posterity 
with a reputation even more sinister than that of obstinate 
recalcitrants. 





At last the public conscience appears to be stirring in 
England over the Armenian atrocities. The slaughter of over a 
thousand of these unhappy people in the very streets of Con- 
stantinople has caused the slumbering fires of the Eastern 
question once more to flame into a white heat, and we appear 
to be on the verge of another convulsive phase in the Ottoman 
Empire. The first symptoms of the agitation in the English 
Liberal ranks are the resignation of Lord Rosebery from the 
leadership and the reappearance of Mr. Gladstone in public. 
The ex-premier addressed a vast audience at Liverpool early in 
October, and showed, notwithstanding his great age, all his old 
fire and energy in his denunciation of the rule of the Sultan. 
There is a wide-spread wish in the Liberal ranks that he should 
again take up the baton of leader, but as yet no decided action 
has been taken to ascertain his own disposition on the matter. 
For the moment there is uncertainty in the Liberal ranks, but 
this cannot long be the case in such a crisis as seems now 
confronting the party. 


> 
> 





A few days after this event an event occurred which must 
have caused the aged statesman a fearful shock. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson, who had been on a visit 
with him at Hawarden, fell in a fit in a pew at Hawarden 
Church, at Sunday morning service, and died in a few minutes 
after. The archbishop and Mr. Gladstone had been warm 
friends for many years, and it was on the ex-premier’s recom- 
mendation that the deceased prelate was called to the prima- 
tial see in English Protestantism, on the death of Dr. Tait. 
The news of his frightfully sudden demise affected Mr. Glad- 
stone very deeply, and elicited from him the strange remark, 
“ He died like a soldier.” 
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AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN was born at Philadelphia. His 
father was Maurice Egan, one of the best-known and respected 
citizens of Southwark, who came: to Philadelphia from the 
County Tipperary in 1830. His mother was Margaret Mac- 
Mullen Egan, born at Philadelphia in 1819, a niece of John 
MacMullen, one of the founders of the banking interests in 
the State of Texas. 

Maurice Francis Egan had the advantage of living in an 
atmosphere of good books 
from his earli- ‘ea > ices =| est childhood, 
and heowesthe |) | gn eeet Ge best of his edu- 
cation toasym- |7) | ae tee pathetic —mo- 
ther, whose ex- | > * es Bh cellent taste 
guided his from | me = —S—té‘<~™séthee’:«C#é#timee:sshe 
learned toread. | ee He was sent 
to Mgr. Cant- | 9) aa a ee well’s school— 
St. Philip’s— | 30 ~~ | and began to 
study Latin |) f+] ‘very early with 
Mr. Henry ae ea Martin, after- 
wards celebrat- | = edas one of the 
most erudite of |@ | naval officers. 
Being some- |§ —— what of an in- 
valid, he lived |] = ls ame among books, 
and when he ea entered as one 
of the earliest ASRS RE pupils at La 
Salle College : he was well 
equipped, from the literary point of view, to profit by 
the occasional lectures of Brother Azarias. Philadelphia has 
always offered excellent educational opportunities, and Mr. 
Egan was fortunately able to take advantage of such tutors 
and lectures as were useful to him. Ill health forced him to 
cease from study for a time, and he supplemented his course at 
La Salle by a course of philosophy at Georgetown College; 
he began the study of law with Mr. John J. Rogers, of Phila- 
delphia; but, as a tempting offer was made to him for all the 
MSS. he could sell by Mr. Henry Peterson, of the Saturday 
Evening Post, he relinquished law for literature. After the suc- 
cess of two of the most popular novels ever printed in America, 
he turned his attention to Catholic journalism. He spent some 
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years in journalistic work in an editorial capacity. Later on 
he became Professor of English Literature at the University 
of Notre Dame, Ind.; and in October, 1896, after a sojourn at 
Oxford, he became Professor of English and Comparative Lit- 
erature in the Catholic University of America. 

Mr. Egan has contributed much to THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, 
and he counts among the men who have most benefited him 
Father Hecker, whose counsel and encouragement were con- 
stant. Mr. Egan is a member of the Author’s Club, the 
Shakspere Society, and half a dozen learned European bodies. 
His sonnets are about to be translated into French and pub- 
lished uniform with those of De Hérédin. Of all the testimo- 
nies that Mr. Egan has received, he seems to value Matthew 
Arnold’s most. This was Mr. Arnold’s exclamation on reading 
Mr. Egan’s sonnet on “Theocritus”: “If you were a French- 
man, you would be elected to the Academy after that!” 

A list of Mr. Egan’s books, over twenty in number, may be 
found in the Authors’ Club Book for 1896. 

Mr. Egan was married in 1883 to Miss Katharine Mullin, of 
Philadelphia. He has three children. 

AUSTIN O’MALLEY, PH.D., is at present Professor of English 
Literature at the University 
of Notre Dame. ; memes) §=lic was born in 
Pittston, Pa., in 1858, and was 
graduated from Fordham twen- 
ty years later. ' Since that time 
he has pursued . his higher stud- 
ies with com- |e | mendable zeal, 
identifyinghim- |) ald | self more or 
less closely | with George- 
town Univer- , sity at Wash- 
ington, and for at | five years with 
universities in < | Italy, Ger- 
many, and Aus- |f : tria. George- 
town has hon- ored him with 
degrees of Mas- ter of Arts, 
Doctor of Phi- = © losophy, and 
Doctor of Med- ProF. AUSTIN O’MALLEY. icine, while 
Notre Dame has given him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, Immediately be- 
fore he was called to succeed Maurice Francis Egan at 
Notre Dame he was Bacteriologist to the District of Columbia. 

His principal literary work has been in the way of maga- 
zine articles, contributing not a little to medical publications, 
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and in a literary way to the prominent religious publications. 
His talents are of a varied nature, and have been cultivated 
in different lines with a commendable measure of success. In 
the literary world he has a brilliant future. 


MRS. JESSIE WILLIS BRODHEAD comes of a literary family. 
She is the daughter of Richard Storrs Willis and niece of 
Nathaniel P. Willis as well as of Mrs. James Parton, who is 
known in the literary world as Fanny Fern. She was born in 
New York City, but spent her childhood days under the foster- 
ing shade of her woodland home on what was then Belle Isle, 
now the City Park of Detroit. 
The fascination ee of the solitary 
woods and oe bloomingmead- 
ows, filled as ' »| they were with 
storied legend 4 ‘| of the Indian 
romance, early Al impressed her 
youthful imagi- nation, and, like 
many another _ és ©| gifted child, the 
first-fruit of her See eee poetic tempera- 
ment was the |i 4 : Syem| spontaneous 
outcome of her |Rga a — childhood’s en- 
vironment and | : ! developed ear- 








ly in her intel- | jigs : femneee| lectualtraining. 
Her education |Mgea (2 “eae | was obtained 
abroad in the jaa ° 9 aA Mie epee) quiet seclusion 
of the convent | =i eae a —first within 
the historic walls of the 





JESSIE WILLIS BRODHEAD, 
old Chartreuse Detroit, Mich. at Orleans, and 


later at Jette, in thejenvirons 
of Brussels. Into this quiet religious atmosphere she carried 
her literary traditions and talents, and, surrounded by evidences 
of a staid and refined civilization, she often found occasion 
to allude in poetic verse to her early surroundings. 

She was married to Mr. Brodhead when very young, and is 
charmingly youthful in manner and appearance in spite of the 
fact, to which she alludes with much pride, that she has half a 
dozen boys and girls. 

Her published: verses, written as the occasion called them 
forth, indicate a deep poetic feeling welling forth from a natu- 
rally refined heart, and purified and elevated by a deep religious 
training. Her prose writings are in strong, good English tend- 
ing to the epigrammatic, and pervaded throughout by a very 
high moral tone. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


MONG the forces now working for the extension and development of Catholic 
A Reading Circles none is more powerful than the Champlain Summer Assem- 
bly. The board of directors of the Reading Circle Union is as follows: Rev. 
Morgan M. Sheedy, chairman, Altoona, Pa.; Mr. James Clark, New York; Rev. 
John F. Mullany, LL.D., Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. Walter P. Gough, Philadélphia, 
Pa.; Warren E. Mosher, A,M., Youngstown, O. This is the course of studies for 
1896-7: 1. Studies in American History, by Marc F. Vallette, LL,D.; 2. Ameri- 
can Literature, by Thomas O’Hagan, A.M., Ph.D.; 3. Social Problems, by Rev. 
Morgan M. Sheedy; 4. Studies in Civics; 5. Social Institutions of the United 
States. All Reading Circles should have a copy of the descriptive circular giving 
the detailed information regarding the above course, which has sufficient variety 
to suit the varied needs of the members. By sending ten cents in postage to Mr. 
Warren E. Mosher the circulars may be obtained. 

The adjourned meeting of the trustees held at the Windsor Hotel, New York 
City, completed the regular business prescribed on September 22, and at thesame 
time the following officers were elected: President, Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., 
Worcester ; first vice-president, Rev. M. J. Lavelle, New York ; second vice-presi- 
dent, General E. C. O’Brien, New York ; treasurer, Rev. John F. Mullany, LL.D., 
Syracuse; general secretary, Warren E, Mosher, A.M., Youngstown, O. Execu- 
tive Committee: chairman, Honorable John B. Riley, Plattsburgh ; Rev. Thomas 
J. Conaty, D.D., ex-officio ; Rev. M. J. Lavelle, ex-officio; Major John Byrne; Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C.S.P.; Rev. J. F. Loughlin; James Clark, Esq., secretary. 
Board of Studies: Rev. M. J. Lavelle, chairman; Professor John H. Haaren, Rev. 
Brother Justin, Rev. John F. Mullany, Rev. F. P. Siegfreid. Board of Audit : 
Joseph W. Carroll, Esq., Major John Byrne, General E. C. O’Brien. 

John P. Brophy, Esq., of New York, resigned, and Honorable J. J. Curran, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Montreal, was elected to succeed him. 

General O’Brien is hopeful of his plan for a hotel on the Bluff, and assurances 
were given of cottages to be built by the Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle of Boston, 
the Fénelon of Brooklyn, and New York friends of the Summer-School. 

The location of the Summer-School will be known henceforward as Cliff 
Haven, N. Y., with a post-office of that name. The priests of the diocese of Og- 
densburg made their annual retreat on the Summer-School grounds, during the 
fourth week of September. 

The total receipts from the session of 1896, including lecture fees, rentals, 
etc., amounted to $4,731.62, the expenses were $3,916.02, thus leaving a small sur- 
plus to be applied to the improvement of the grounds. Nothing is more impor- 
tant at the present time than to secure an increase of life-memberships for the 
Summer Assembly. Good wishes given for the movement are vastly out of pro- 
portion to the money donated. It is hoped that by the aid of local committees a 
more practical state of affairs may be brought about, and more substantial results 


secured. 
* x * 


All the disadvantages of feeble youthfulness have been removed from the 
Catholic Young Men’s National Union by the completion of its twenty-first year 
of a very useful existence. Over three hundred delegates attended the convention 
recently held at the Madison Square Concert Hall, New York City. The venerable 
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Monsignor Doane was welcomed by the young men when he arose to speak of 
the veteran delegates who assembled in answer to his call at Newark, N. J.,in the 
year 1875. From that date the list of officers shows the names of clergy and laity 
whose work has proved successful not only in parish societies, but also in the 
broader field of social and intellectual advancement which is so necessary to the 
welfare of the whole church. 

The prize essay, by Mr. George B. Lamb, of Philadelphia, contained much 
sage advice, which some of the senior members of the Catholic laity would do well 
to consider. He made a strong plea for more effective work among the young 
men in these words : 

At atime when so much attention is devoted to the education of Catholic 
youth of tender years it is well to note that this work is continued, in the years 
which follow the school-days, through the agency of parish literary societies and 
reading circles. If the utmost care is taken to imbue the minds of the young with 
right ideas and correct principles, equal care should be taken to have a field where 
these ideas and these principles may enjoy full play, to further develop and 
strengthen them. And this is the mission of these organizations. They surround 
their members with the best influences, and strive to instruct, amuse, and afford 
them congenial company. They protect them at a time when protection is most 
needed—the period of forming youthful associations, which may make or mar 
their after lives. They are necessary, then, and are highly approved by all who 
have the welfare of our youth at heart. How best to advance their work and 
enlarge their scope of usefulness, is the subject which should concern every one 
of us. 

It is evident that if association in a local literary society, properly con- 
ducted, benefits the individual member—and this will not be gainsaid—member- 
ship of the society in the union must prove beneficial to both. Now, if one 
society does exercise a power for good over a small community, many such, organ- 
ized as one, must wield a wider influence over a greater territory. 

The principal idea which must be kept in mind, and carefully disseminated 
among the members, is that of union—union of purpose, union of interests. We 
live in an age of centralization—of power, of wealth, of labor; of concentrated 
systems, in which the individual is seemingly less a factor than formerly. Upon 
him who attempts to ignore it this fact is painfully impressed. 

We may accept it, therefore, as a sound proposition that 4 union of our 
societies—which is but another name for concentrated effort—is necessary, if we 
would accomplish work of any magnitude or exercise influence over numbers of 
our young men. We accept the proposition unreservedly. Are we agreed in 
the application of it? A notable failing of our people—perhaps not more so than 
that of others, but still a failing—is our unwillingness to respond to the require- 
ments of discipline. When we become conscious of our faults we can apply 
ourselves to their correction. Now, we cannot all be leaders. If we have talents 
they will be recognized. True worth is not so common as to pass unnoticed. 
Let us rather share our gifts with our less fortunate brothers, the sharing of 
which will excite no jealousy, cause no distrust, but in return bring us additional 
gifts and blessings. 

The editor of Donahoe’s Magazine, Mr. M. J. Dwyer, of Boston, was a 
prominent figure at the Convention of the Catholic Young Men’s National 
Union. In strong language he depicted the lukewarm, often frigid, bearing of 
great numbers of the laity and a part of the clergy towards the Catholic press. 
Although accomplishing a magnificent work for American citizenship, for the 
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church and for God, it cannot expect maintenance by government subsidy, 
diocesan collections, nor yet by manna from heaven. The most potent cause of 
all the failings of our papers is in their lack of financial resources to develop 
themselves to perfection. Our prominent Catholic editors know good literature 
and would be glad to procure it for their publications did the treasuries of their 
respective concerns permit. Search the files of our Catholic periodicals for years 
past and you will find this statement abundantly attested. From the days of 
Matthew Carey, of Philadelphia, the first American Catholic publisher of this 
country, to our own time, the delinquent subscriber and the non-subscriber have 
been the greatest obstacles and most serious drawbacks to the realization of an 
ideal Catholic journalism and Catholic periodical literature. 

It is a noble mission tor Catholic young men to be zealous supporters of their 
own champions, With the superior advantages placed at their disposal they 
should see clearly the importance of a well-established, influential and respected 
press, to defend us, to represent us properly, to define our standing authoritative- 
ly and convincingly, whenever in the complex conditions of American life ques- 
tions shall arise in which our spiritual or material interests as a class are involved. 
Our obligation is to support it, to talk it up, to interest men of means to ap- 
preciate its increasing possibilities. We should use our influence individually 
and collectively to make our Catholic press grow with our growth, spreading in 
prestige and power among American journals, in the ratio of our numerical 
development in the country. 

* a * 

The career of Lord Russell of Killowen, who holds the high office of Lord 
Chief-Justice of England, should be a theme of profitable study for Catholic young 
men. He affords a splendid example of success. Few men in his position would 
have ventured to make such a speech for his faith and his fatherland as he deliv- 
ered at the Catholic Club, New York City. His notable address before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at Saratoga, N. Y., contained the following passage, which 
indicates the vast extent of territory available for the literature of the English 
language. Lord Russell said: 

Though we represent political communities which differ widely in many re- 
spects, in the structure of their constitutions and ‘otherwise, we yet have many 
things incommon. We speak the same language; we administer laws based on 
the same juridical conceptions; we are co-heirs in the rich traditions of political 
freedom long established, and we enjoy in common a literature the noblest and 
the purest the world has known—an accumulated store of centuries, to which you 
on your part have made generous contribution. Beyond this, the unseen “crim- 
son thread” of kinship, stretching from the mother islands to your great conti- 
nent, unites us, and reminds us always that we belong to the same, though a 
mixed, racial family. Indeed, the spectacle which we to-day present is unique. 
We represent the great English-speaking communities—communities occupying 
a large space of the surface of the earth—made up of races wherein the blood of 
Celt and Saxon, of Dane and Norman, of Pict and Scot are mingled and 
fused into an aggregate power held together by the nexus of a common speech— 
combining at once territorial dominion, political influence, and intellectual force 
greater than history records in the case of any other people. This consideration 
is prominent among those which suggest the theme on which I desire to address 
you—namely, International law. 

The English-speaking peoples, masters not alone of extended territory but 
also of a mighty commerce, the energy and enterprise of whose sons have made 
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them the great travellers and colonizers of the world, have interests to safeguard 
in every quarter of it, and, therefore, in an especial manner it is important to them 
that the rules which govern the relations of states zz¢er se should be well under- 
stood and should rest on the solid bases of convenience, of justice, and of reason. 
One other consideration has prompted the selection of my subject. I knew it 
was one which could not fail, however imperfectly treated, to interest you. You 


regard with just pride the part which the judges and writers of the United States 
have played in the development of international law. Story, Kent, Marshall, 
Wheaton, Dana, Woolsey, Halleck, and Wharton, among others, compare not un- 
favorably with the workers of any age in this province of jurisprudence. 

* * * 

Bishop Spalding delivered an excellent discourse some time ago to the stu- 
dents of Notre Dame University. We commend the following selections from it 
to all young men seeking to improve their minds by judicious reading : 

There is mystery about every boy not observed in men. From a man’s past 
we can judge what this future work will be; but who knows what may be made 
of any boy? St. Thomas and Newton—two of the brightest and greatest minds— 
when boys, were looked on as dull and unpromising. No boy need despair of 
doing great things. Boys are inthe early stages of development. The aim of 
education is to develop self-activity ; and much of this development must come 
through language. Languaye is the biography, the history of the people. In it 
we trace their origin back to the mother race by the original root words, 

Language is found in its perfection in literature, and literature is speech re- 
duced to writing. Since language is the living body of thought, it follows that if 
we wish to educate ourselves we must make ourselves acquainted with language 
and literature. Emerson said that in every college worthy of the name there 
ought to be a professorship of books. 

A college is not a place to do useful work. Parents are sometimes very fool- 
ish, although we must not say so or forget the respect due to them. Most of 
them expect their sons to return from college fully equipped, and prepared to 
enter immediately into the activity and strife of business life. The best place to 
train boys for practical work is in the shop and in the counting-house. 

If we are not striving to educate our young men for practical work, what we 
do strive for is to make them acquainted with literature; with the best that has 
been said or written in every country, in every age. It is in books that the best 
can be found. In them is the life of our race, and there the master-spirits are 
embalmed. Milton says, As well kill a man as kill a good book. It is as hard 
to know a great book as to know a great man. It takes a hero to know a hero; 
servile minds cannot know or appreciate the heroic. In order to know a man 
you must know the things that man knows. This is true alsoof books. To know 
them requires not only labor and thought, but genius and art. If we are to enter 
into the spirit of an author much is required. If we tell a boy to take up a ball 
from the ground and he does not bend or stretch for it, the ball will remain there. 
So with books; it is difficult to force a boy to do the stretching and bending 
necessary to reach the essence of a great book. 

The common run of our thoughts is so trivial—on mere narratives about 
common events. Whatever merely tells and narrates catches the ordinary mind. 
What do we hear every day in the streets, in the train, in our parlors but super- 
ficial gossip, mere trivial accounts of the accidents of life. When you try to get 
men to drop this, you ask what can be accomplished only after years. We can 
do things well only when we have acquired a habit of doing them. We must 
acquire facility and perseverance as a habit. 

We need amusement ; we seek to be happy, and we seek what pleases us. 
So long as we have not learned the source of happiness given by books we are 
dependent on superficial, trivial things for entertainment. Books can make us 
independent of individuals. They bring us into contact with the greatest and the 
best. A few books make a library. Are there not plenty of books of humor, of 
travel, of adventure, of popular science? If we once begin to love these books, 
are we not relieved from tediousness and from ourselves? How seldom do we 
hear any-genuine humor from those around us. Books are companions never 
Weary, never dull. I remember when, as a boy fifteen years old, I found and read 
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Plutarch’s Lives, and how they brought to me such a new world as dawned on 
Columbus—they brought me into contact with Alexander, Demosthenes, etc. 
Such a book will awaken in you great thoughts. By this kind of reading we are 
drawn to continue, to go on higher. We learn to know ourselves by knowing 
what is not ourselves. If aman knew the whole universe he would be in har- 
mony with God. We learn to love ourselves by knowing what is not ourselves. 
The great thing is to get out of ourselves, to get ‘away from ourselves. This is 
what we yearn for when we travel, when we seek for variety, amusement, enter- 
tainment. And all this we can get in books. It is not necessary for you to be- 
gin with the wild, criminal vooks. It is extremely doubtful if you will ever learn 
to appreciate truly good literature from beginning on trash. Begin with Rodinson 
Crusoe, Don Quixote, and the lives of heroes. 

We read books not only to amuse us but to instruct us. Only fools are hurt 
by knowledge. Books of history are more interesting than any fiction: the histo- 
ry of our war for independence and the civil war. Take books on popular science. 
It is of the greatest possible advantage to know some one science thoroughly, but 
it is impossible to know all thoroughly. Take one of the popular books on as- 
tronomy and read of the inconceivable grandeur of the universe. You will find it 
is not satisfactory to have only a small smattering; thengo on, read higher books 
on the subject. This lighter reading and beginning of the love of books will lift 
your thoughts above trivial subjects. When you go into society you will have 
something noble to talk of. In whatever subject is broached you will be able to 
appreciate or to lead, as you will be expected to doas students and educated men. 
Clothes do not make the gentleman, nor even manner; you may have an uncouth 
manner, but nothing is so fascinating as a strong mind. Then cultivate your 
mind, and remember when reading that books are not only to amuse but to in- 
struct. The aim of your professor is not so much to impart common knowledge 
as to arouse your mind to activity. This is the great object, to incite an enthusi- 
asm for mental activity. Books, then, are most useful or best which arouse the 
imagination and break down the narrow wall of monotony, insulation, and ignor- 
ance, 

It is easy to procure and read the opinions of others on great books: thou- 
sands of volumes have been written on Shakspere; but it is better to learn one 
great book than to read thousands. Give me a man who has mastered one great 
book. Fear theman of one book. After you have made your own notes and opin- 
ions, it is well and necessary for you to compare them with what others have 
written. Observe well the style in a great book. Style isa part of the very na- 
ture of a great man, and we may say that no man who has not a style of his own 
is fit to be read. We find in books inspiration for self-activity. In proportion 
as a man rises out of himself, and out of the present, he becomes more manly. 
We must rise above the childish ideas and trivialities of life in order that God’s 
image may be brought out in us. 

oe * * 

Every Reading Circle should be acquainted with the excellent volume Books 
and Reading, by Brother Azarias, composed of articles first published in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. A new edition is now for sale at the :Cathedral Library, 
New York City. 

Messrs. D. H. McBride and Co., Chicago, announce three new volumes to 
perpetuate the work of Brother Azarias as a great Christian educator and a man 
of letters. The essays are to be arranged in groups as follows: Zducatzonai, 
with preface by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons: Cloistral Schools, The Palatine 
School, Medizwval University Life, University Colleges: their Origin and their 
Methods, The Primary School in the Middle Ages, The Simultaneous Method in 
Teaching, Beginnings of the Normal School, M. Gabriel Compayré as an His- 
torian of Pedagogy. Philosophical, with preface by the Right Rev. John J. 
Keane, D.D.: Aristotle and the Christian Church, The Nature and Synthetic 
Principle of Philosophy, Symbolism of the Cosmos, Psychological Aspects of 
Education, Ethical Aspects of the Papal Encyclical on Labor. AM¢scellaneous, 
with preface by the Rev. Brother Justin: Literature: its Nature and Influence, 
Religion in Education, The Sonnets and Plays of Shakespere, Culture of the 
Spiritual Sense, Our Catholic School System, Our Colleges, Church and ex 
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